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ABSTRACT 

,Addresse,d to the first year physical education 
teacher, this booklet offers .general and specific suggisstions for 
successfully adapting to a new role and a new environment. The first 
chapter deals with the new teacher's introduction into an unfamiliar . 
social structure. A table presents an orientation guide listing 
elements that must be considered: (1) demographic data on the school 
itself; (2) procedures and duties required of all teachers; (3) 
school policy, organization,. and services; (4) physical education 
proced^^res, organization, staffing, and curriculum; and (5) athletic 
responsibilities. Chapter 2 offers advice on the daily toutine of t.he 
physical education teacher, with particular emphasis on controlling 
the class and discipline. In the third chapter, suggestions are given 
— oTT^smrce^stixtl^ fmcttening wi-ttriTr-the org airizBlri^n-o f—the-sehool^fld- 
the role of the physical education teacher. Chapter 4 deals' with 
stress factors in the job and coping with difficult situations. The 
final chapter discusses personal growth and professional development. 
(JD) 
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Prefaci^ 



Teacher education programs attempt to prepare prospective teachers for the 
responsibilities of teaching by developing the preservice teachers' skills and 
khowledg'e and by using field experiences as a laboratory for applying these 
abiiitiejs. However, beginning teachers frequently experience problems in the 
transition from the university to the "real world." Confronted with the challenges 
of this work aiena, the beginning teacher must negotiate this novel territory and 
develop patterns of behavior which will produce a satisfying professional career 
The success of this initial adjustment to teachjng is essential to the implemen- 
tation of quality physical education programs and to the feacher's own career 
satisfaction. 

The National Association for Sport and Physical Education recognized the 
importance of this transition to teaching and initiated this publication The„goals 
of the project were developed by the NASPE College and University Physical 
Education Counc.; and the Secondary School Physical Education Council 
Valuable input was received from members bf both groups, but. the authors 
accept sole responsibility for the content of the book. Gratitude is expressed to 
Dot Kirkpatrick and Ronald Carlson for their reviews of the manuscript and 
helpful suggestions. A special thanks lo Donny Fort for his contribution of 
illustrations. - 



starting off oh the Right 
Track: an Overview 



So the lime has come. You've finally arrived. Sluden! teaching or that new ;ob is 
at hand. You were assigned to just where you wanted to be, or maybe you're 
terrified to be at the schoolyou were assigned. Possibly you ^ot that job you 
always wanted, maybef^ven yet, you fee! lucky to have a job at all Even though 
you've completed all that tedious coursework and processed and signed all that 
paperwork, the worst and best is probably yet to come, You begin the year vyith 

set of mixed emotions. Excitement is high, yet concern is great. Will I know 
enough? Will the students like me? Will other teac^ers respect me? Yes, tire 
challenge of this new career is great. All of these feelings are natural It's okay to 
be nervous, and you probably will make a few mistakes What youVe dealing 
with in teaching is often your reaction to ^ set of complicated, quickly occurring 
set of events. The school district itself is an active, dynarriic social arena, 
reacting to subjective reasonirig which is constantly beirig stimulated by various 
issues. In becoming oridhted to a new school, you have to consider the social 
and political atmosphere as well as the impact it will have upon your interactions 
and job. 

The initial onentation you will receive will vary from school to school Let's 
face It you may or may not receive the help you need to get your feet on solid 
ground, so you wHI need to help yourself. Table 1 at the end of the chapter 
provides a checklist for you to use in obtaining the answers as your new 
assignment is begun^lt is important to start off on the right foot for a. smooth 
transition from student to teacher. If you start your teaching experience at the 
beginning of a school year, it will probably be somewhat easier than starting off 
in the middle of the term. Why? Both the teacher and students are starting off 
together in this new venture at the onset of a new school year. But, the teacher Is 
still in charge' of the class and can exercise some.degree of control over the 
situation regardless of when it begins. The length of time required to gain total 
control will, of course, vary both with the groups of students with which you work 
and with your ability to bring the class to a desired level of manageability 

So— where to begin? First, look at yourself. Revievd your purpose for being 
in the teaching profession in the first place. Why did you want to be a teacher*? 
What IS important to you as a teacher? What do you hope to accomplish'? How 
do you view children? Examine your feelings toward the challenge of teaching 
The strength of a commitment often begins with personal honesty Don't just play 



a role. If you don't have strong feelings about teaching and wanting to teach, it 
may be more difficult for you from the start because teaching is a very 

* demanding gnd physically fatiguing profession. Identify the basic values of the ' . 
leaching profession and consider how you feel about each Certainly the welfare 

of others and public service must be at or near the top of the list No'? Possibly' 
not for you, but the public.^the school board, students, parents, and 
administrators alike expect, yes, expecMhis to be an important part of your 
commitment to teaching. What about a commitment to helping In the growth of 
the student? Do you view ctuderys as obstacles to your success*? Do you view 
^ your teaching as a battle against ignorance? These views are often in conflict 

• • with helping Jhe student learn. You must teach from a positrve position that will 

lead to the growth of your students. How you feel about teaching is as impbrtanf 

as youri^professional preparation. Schools wjDrk toward responsible citizenship^ ^ 

sound family relatior^ships^and ./orthy-use=of leisure time You must have and 
rfiaintaih positive Teelmgs atDout teachmg these values for you to accomplish 
these important goals of education. What? What about money, power, and 
prestige? Yqu can find a great deal of self-worth and satisfaction in teaching if 
you are identified with the goals of education^ however. If you have strong needs 
for money, power, and prestige, you must accept the teaching profession's 
definition of these factors. This definition varies from the business world where 
wealth, powe.'. and^status are measured in terms of materialistic personal gain ^ ^ 

You probably won't'get monetarily rich in the teaching profession The 
successful teacher will have the wealth of seeing students advance and 
.succeed in Vife. It's a large paycheck when a forrrier student states, 'I ovve it to 
my teacher who helped me believe in myself." When examining finances, check 
out the salary scale at the school district, and see where you'll be ten years from 
now. This will give you some perspective for the long-term monetar^^ benefits of 
teaching. It is extremely important to do some introspective ihought^s to why ' 
you re in teaching and what your true feelings are about those doals If these * 
values are unresolved in you, look closely at the self-awareness exercises in 
^ Chapter 5. \ 
Novy that you've looked at yourself and examined your goals, look at the 
expectations of the community and administration. One of your first goals will 
have to be fitting into and becomir^g a part of the community and school It's too 
early to attempt to changeihe system. You must first examine the terrain Is the 
cortimunity and school traditional? Do you see many good innovations already 
incorporated in the structure of the school? Are the learning aids traditional or 
of a timely nature? Do the equipment and facilities reflect any interest or 
emphasis in your areaof expertise orjhe subject nfatter which you plan to 
teach? Look at the course offerings, student handbook, or faculty handbook for 
clues indicating the overdl! philosophy of the school. The school's perception of 
the community's values should be reflected in these materials If you perceive 
that the community and school are traditional in nature and philosophy, this Is a 
~ - .clear^indication-that^any change.attempted=will proceed-very,-very slowly- with 
administrative approval before each change can be accepted The change 
you're interested in may be as simple as introducing a new activity into the 
school's curnculurri. Don't follow through.withouj specific approval, from your 
supervisee. If you're interested in being innovative, be^sure to consult "Initiating 
Change" in Chapter 3. Jt is important'to remember that if you are not one who 
likes to maintain the status quo, you may experience problems in staying in a 
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iradiliorral school even though you may know how to work the system. ^ 
Remember, tradition is often the way people in the community like things done 

Get a clear picture of the.principaFs philocophy toward education, 
discipline, control, ejc. Hopefully, yuu already tiave some ideas resulting from 
your initial interview'or meeting with^he teachers, or you have a friend who 
works for, the district. Do not count only on the principal, department 
chairperson, teachers, or whoever to orient you. It is your responsibility to orient 
yourself. Be critical oTthe information you are. given. Be cautious when 
considering early discussions with other teachers about administrators Students 

don't have a.monopoly on the "tattle-tale" syndrome, and you can^ej^iumg^ 

or embarrassed to say the least* Some teachers have administrative aspirations 
and-will make disclosures for administrative recognition. Remember, there are 
many fine teachers who will do all they can to help you, just be careful ih whonn 
you choose to confide. Review, study, and become knowledgeable of the 
policies and procedures of the. school district. Be alert to watch for the "gap 
between the way things are^supposed to be and the way they are " Generally, 
when a crisis over values or procedures occurs, the formal stiljcture will 
probably prevail. Choose friends carefully. If you have.a friend who teaches or 
has taught in the district and you feel you can level with him/her. try to get an 
idea b\ What is expected of you concerning duties, discipline, etc Ask your 
friend to be a good critic who would assist you in keeping your job with the 
school district. Find out how much balancing between cohfor^ijiity and innovation 
may take place. What is the tension level within'the school? Is it high, low. or 
does it vary with the present issue? How will your idealism, be received? Don't 
become personally transparent to the employees or students tdo soon by being 
overly verbal about your feelings, fears, insecurities, and apprehensions Find 
out the security status of the campus as well as the administrators' philosophy 
toward this issue. , * 

Do some detective work. Try to gain knowledge of the informal structure of 
the school. Who's considered a good teacher, a good disciplinarian, who's 
related to whom, who is in what clique, and who are the "yes" persons or 
informants to the principal. The informal sociaLstructureJa,certaio3ituations_mavL 
be more powerful than the formal. Your success in teaching may depend on the 
accuracy of your perceptions of what is accepted as "good" and where the 
power lies. 

During those somewhat informal days before school begins or time before 
you begin your student teaching, be sure and attend the inservice programs 
(usually provided at the beginning of the year) which will give you valuable 
information and help you get started. You might obtain some good information 
on how to deal with problems or where to go if you dp encounter a problem 
Don't be a recluse. Talk with other teachers. Ask toeir advJce. Listers to other ' 
teachers talk about school administration and stuaents. 

Begin to form an accurate picture in your mind about the informal stwcture 
of t^e school. Most»experienced=teachers appreciate and like being asked fo*^ 
their suggestions on how to deal'^with certain issues. Think ahead Attempt as 
much as possible to pose the problem "what if?" rather than wait until something 
has happened and having to ask, "what do I do?" Select your friends wisely and 
tune in to sound advic6. 

Look at the student and faculty handbooks again and stydy them intensely 
Look carefully at the policies and procedures listed for students and teachers 



Make sure the rules you establish do not conflict with those of the school and be 
certain that the disciplinary measures for infractions are consistent with school 
policy. Become aware if your departn^ent has policies which cover attendance 
and the behavior of sludents in class! Sfie.if-fell6v\/ teachers have a list of rules of 
expected behavior wftich^are given to the class. Design and utilize a set of rules- 
'and/j)r.guideliQes^hich will clearly reflect your expectations for the students 
Also be sure that both you an;! the stydents can and do abide by them^ 

Find out what the policy is and procedures are when disciplinary problems 
are not resppnsive to teacher-adBninistered disciplinary action Ascertain what 
kinds of disciplinaVaction is taken by the administrator as well as what the 
administrator thinks about teachers who send their discipline problems to 
him/her. Try to handle your disciplinary problems as often as you can so that 
minorissuesj^en't paraded to the principal's office A good-administration 
should back you and let you know where you stand. 

Overplan (or the first week s activities. Know what facilities are available for 
you to use and when. Ascertain the people and programs using the physical 
education indoor and outdoor facilities and if there is a coordinating person or 
caien Ar. Anticipate interruptions and irregularities the first few weeks of school 
If you care aboiAyour subject matter, these interruptions can make class a ^ 
(rustFGiir.Q experience. If outdoor activities are planned, have an alternate indoor 
plan. Above all. make suce the equiprnent and/or facilities are available for use IS 
Alfernate facilities, equipment, and/or activities m&y need to be considered 
Never be totally dependent on equipment, technology, films, facilities, etc In 
any instance, plan ahead for unstructured time (or students in case facilities, 
equipment, etc. become unavailable. Quite cJten students must be taught^ how 
to constructively utilize unstrucjured time. This freedom can occur later on in the 
semester when you have a good "grip" on the class. 

Teacher peer pressure can also be a potential problem Some teachers and 
school pnncipais may attempt to put pressure on the new teacher to join 
organizations or pet projects of thetr choosing. Attgmpt to get all the (acts about 
the groups belore you attempt to become a part of the group Being 
mexpenenced creates many apprehensions in the new teacher Often the «rst 
concern of this teacher is to survive the teaching situation at all cost That 
usually means a combination of not letting the students get out of hand and 
being respected as a competent colleague. That is a tall order Concentrate on 
the reality o( what you are. not just projecting the "proper" image to colleagues 

.Since youVe still somewhat uncertain as to your respect from other 
colleagues, you must make a concerted effort to fit in with the group Genuine 
respect is earned over a period of time. As a nev'i teacher, you must "prove 
yourself without being a threat to the other professionals. Yes. you are a 
professional now! You won1 accomplish too much by trying to change things 
overnight .and you might threaten some potential beneficial relationships Go 
Slowly before you attempt change. Good rapport must be established with the 
experienced teacher if you hope to become a part of the team Probably more 
teachers choose to leave a school setting because of relationship problems with 
a^dministrators. teachers, and/or students than for any other reason Some ^ 
teachers can be just as vicious as students when they are threatened The time 
for major changes in curriculum or whatever occurs later on when you have 
become accepted by your peers and the administra'tion They vAW probably be 
more willing to hear and accept what you say and do then Being organized 

4- lU 




' having 'pnQf mformjftion. bemglionlhreatenin^nd maintaining a high energy 
level IS a t^ll order for the ne^^ teacher, this .can be accomplishedl ' * 
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Table 1. Orientation guide to the new teaching experience.' 

I, .G*n«raHnforfn«tlon. ^ ^ • 

A. Demographlcal Data. ^ « ^ 

1^ Scf)ool system: 

2. Complete school name: 

3. Personi)el director for school system: 

4. If appropriate: 
dean of students: 
guidance counselor(s): 

, department chairperson: t 
** athletic director: 

girls: ' . . ^ ^ 

school nurse: 
head custodian: 
.5. Superintendent: 

6. Prindpal: 

7. Vice-assistant 

prindpalfs): • ' ^ ^ 

8. School board: 

president: 
members: 



' B. Teacher Requirement Data. ' ^ ^* , 

1. Time'teachei"s report to schobi? 

2. " Time teachers can leave school?' ? 

3. Are teachers required to sign In and out of schopi? Where? 

4. Procedures teachers follow if sick Of absent? 

5. .Will I be required to perform special dutl^ such as hail, lunch« or bus 
duty? 

6. What are the requireownts for teachers relative to faculty mtgs., 
department mtgs.. or extracurricular activities such as Athletics, 
P.T A. or open-house functions? ^ 

C. "School Pol^cy/OrganIzation/Sef^ft'ces Data. 

i: What is the general chtln-of-comrnand procedure to follow In discipline 

situations? «' / 

^ Are there spedaJpolide* to follow fof.chrorOtfabsentees? 

3. What are the procedures^to report absentees jn classes? 

4. Are there spedal procedures to follow foMar^ students? 

5. Are hill passes or permission slips used? How? 

6. Are ''homerooms*' scheduled in dass day? When? 

7. What procedures are to be followed to arrange observations of other 
faculty in j^icaledocatioo and other classes? i 

8. Willi be allowed to use Instructional resources, media equlpmen^,and 
copier equlprnent and are there spedal procedures to follow for these? 

g. What is the geneml socio-economic background of the students? 

10. What r^rcentage of the students Are transported to school by bu.'^? 

11. Will I be given a student and faculty handbook an& will.there be a'spedal 
orientation to the matedal within those handbooks? By whom? 



•Adapted from materials devek>ped by BonaW Carlson, Indiana University. 
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D. Heallh/Safety/AcckJent Data. 
1 . Is a school nurse on duty? 

Time: Days: Location: 
- 2. What forms/procedures do I use if a student is injured in class? • 

3. Willi be instructed on plans for emergency evacuations? 

a. FiT^ drill procedure from gym/teaching station (procedure written 

up?)' 1^ ^ ' ^ 

b. Disaster procedure.fron) gym/teaching statlon*(pfOcedure wntten 

up?). 

(What are my spedfic responsibilities In the above situations?) 

4. ^liat types of daily/weekly excuses are accepted and how are they 
•authorized? % I 

5. Wh^procodures are normally followed when a student returns to dtss 
following an extended absence (Injury or Illness)? 

6. Are there spedal resources for teachers to check out speafic 
health/partidpatton restrictions of students? * 

7. Are there parental permission siips sent home with students that state 
spedfic policy and safely rules to be acknowledged by both parents and 
the student for certain activities such as gymnastics, swimming, or track 
and fieki? 

^. Ask yourself these questions: 

a DkJ I check out all safety hazards In the teaching area to be used? 
b. DW I inform my dass thoroughly of these hazards and related rules? 
a. Did I bring to the attention of school authorities possible hazards in 
' my teadfiing area (in writing a'"i retaining a copy)? - 



IL Physical Education C1«M Data. 

A. Polk:y/Procedures/Organizatk>n. 

1. Is there a departmental handbook for teachers to follow? ^ 

2. Is there a student policy/procedure sheet for^students? 

3. Is there a course ofskidy (curricular guWe/yearty curriculum schedule) 
available? 

4. Whattype of attlW^ teachers required towear dunng the teaching of 
cissies? . . . , ^ 

5. What, if any, are the requirements for student dress In activity dasses? 
Is this requirement used as part of their grade? * * 

6. Pre-dass phase/procedures. * 
a. How are kjcks/kxkers assigned? 

, b. How are lost locks, equl^ynen'^ and personal Hems handled? 
' c. Are there spedal k)ckef room procedures to follow? Supenriston by 
whom? •* 

d. What is the roH call procedure used? Does it change with spedfic 

activities? 

e. Is there an opportunity for'generalpre-dasscntivity before the 
iftsjructional phase begins? Type of activity? - 

f . Aro. dasses started with the iradiltonal cxerdso period? Or Is there a 
spedal procedure for certain activities? 

g. Is a spedal check-out system procedure used to disperse equipment 

for both the teachet and student? 

h. What proc^ure do I follow to procure equipment for rriy units ol 
ihstructkxi? 

How are squads and/or teams designated? (Who makes up 

squads/teams?) 
*8. What adfvjties are taught as coed dasses? . ^ 

*al Boys' classes only? 
• b. Girts' dasses only? ^ ^^^^^ , .^^ 

9, V/ill I teach as 9nemefnber of a team-teaching approach? What aclhrtty? 

Duties? 



* 



10. What IS the grading system used by the department? \yhat are the areas 
* of evaluated behaviors? Skills? Knowledges? Conduct? What is the 
weighting of these areas? How are grades reported to class? What 
code/symbol is used (P/F)? What options/limitations will I be given In " 
grading my units of teaching? When are reporting periods? Are progress 
reports given out? 

B. Staffing/Curriculum/Special Data. 

1 . Wit! I be required to assist in extracurricular activities? 

2. Will there be any Inservice days for the department faculty? When? 
Where? What is the topic? 

3.0 Are atypical students^'mainstreamed into all classes or just in a Fpecial 
adivity or activities? (Find what limitations exist of those students 
jTiainstreamed into the class.) 

4. Are special adapted (intact) classes scheduled separately for atypical 
students? 

5. Will special education teachers^assist in mainstreamed classes? 

6. Are there any special handling procedures to use for atypical students? 

7. What units of activity will I be exposed to during/ny experience and what 
_uDits^j|lJLleacbLmyselt?_ ^ \ _ 

8. What'type of daily lesson plan and unit plan formats am I expected^to 
use? Are they to be examined? If so when and to whom are they giV^n? 

9. Will I have available or be expected to use an instructional bulletin y 
-board?- 



1 0. Will I be expected or will I be pemjitted to generate instruciiunaf study 
guide hand-outs? 

1 1 . What professional education organizations does the school recommend I 
join when I begin to teach? 

III. Athletic RetpontlbMitles. 

A. Pre-season. 

Finalize my schedule and send a copy to all opponents. Obtain phone 
numbers, addresses, and schedules ftpm all opponents. The state 
school directory will be of great help. 

Run a strong conditioning program (under supervision if allowed). 
Determine the first possible practice date and schedule gym time 
accordingly. ^ 

Organize a league or city-wide coaches meeting. Discuss rules, 
tournament policies and procedures, and selection of officials if this 
hasn't been set. 
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In-season. 

1. Eligibility requirements. Is there a minimum GPA for participation as well 
- continuat-patticipationrSchoolTequirements?-tnterscholastic-league~ 

requirements?' 

2. Does the school charge an "athletic fee" for participation on a team? 
What happens when a student Is put off the team? 

3. Is the school going to provide practice suits or do the students provide 
their own? 

4. Maintain a good working relationship with the athletic director and other 
coach/es. Irtvite them to games. 
J.th/re an attendance policy for practice and games? 

^"Trainer available to be at practice and matches? 
^n I have a team manager to assist with uniforms, prepare for home 
and away matches^ etc.? 

8. How is transportation arranged for away matches? What papenwork is 
needed and when is it to be filed? Do I have to serve as chauffeur? Who 
pays for a bgs driver if one is used? 

9. Will admission be charged for tne home games? Does it go into a , 
general fund? Who controls the use of the profits? 
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10 Who makes game-day preparations? Clocks, scoreboards, announcers, 
concession stands, ticket 'takers, officials, sweeping, 3nd cleaning up 
afterward? 

C. Off-season. * " ' 

1. How are equipmentvarKi uniforms ordered? 

2. When is the bddget submitted for the following year? 

3. Set up an off-season training program and/or practice if allowed and 
feasible (gym space available). ' . . . ^ 

4. Can I recruit within the school or in the district schools that promote into 
the school? • 

6. Begin securing next year's schedule and reserve gym time. 

6. Is there a Booster Club which supports my group? 

7. Can I raise funds for my teams* use? 

(Go back through I. D and II and answer those questions fs they relate to the 
coaching assignment.) 
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Managing the Tasks: 
Handling the Daily Routine 



The task iS at hand. Soon the students will arrive. Those iast-minute preparations 
and details you spent time on will help you immensely during this first week of 
stress and confusion. Remember, you're not the only one confused and 
_fmstr;^fp>fi, gn arft thfi fitudftnts. Thev don't q uite know what to exp ect either Thev 
are just as concerned about your impression of them as you are of their 
impression of you. You will be in\felved in possibly as many as 1.000 Interactions 
With students and, or peers on this day and every other day that you are in the 
teaching arena. What you say is important, but how^you say it may even be 
more important. Understanding what is involved in being a leader and being 
assertive will help you to come across in a positive manner. 

Being a Leader 

A leader is a person who influences others. Leadership is directly concerned 
with people and their behavior. The definition, "the effort to influence or change 
the behavior of others in order to accomplish organizational, individual, or 
personal goals is characteristic of the role of the teacher in the schools 
Generally, two types of leaders are present within the structure of the class the 
formal leader, the informal leader. The formal leader is one who has legitimate 
-power-and^uthoFityover 4he group whereas the informaMeader emerges 
because he, she has been able to influence the other members of the group in 
certain ways. Power is the ability to control one's environment (See Chapter 3 ) 
The teacher is the formal leader of the class. Keep a careful watch to discover 
who might be an informal leader of each class. There may be more than one in a 
class. This informal leader is generally a student who Is either well-Iiked or 
presents a certain amount of expertise in an area that students admire As a 
teacher you would do well to take advantage of this "leader" and use him/her to 
expose the other students to the kind of behavior you would like emulated In 
class. Classrooms experience numerous power struggles Give the informal 
leader power at times, but don't let this person take it from you. 



'Huse. E. F,, and Bowditch, J, L. Behavior in Organizations, a Systems Approach to 
Managing, Reading, MA Addison- Wesley, 1973, p. 145. 
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Trails which seem important in iniluencing others vary, but these 
charactenstics appear most often, the ability to communicate and listen; a 
strong desire to achieve, being conscientious and self-confident; positive and 
sincere attitudes toward subordinates, enthusiasm-^ It is Important to remember 
that you can acquire any of these traits to complement your other good qualities 
In addition to desirable qualities, certain behaviors on your part can make your 
task easier. 

As a leader, you must set the example. Students look to you for appropnate 
benavior and directron. Don't be caught reinforcing inappropriate behavior 
unless you are willing for it to continue. As important as it is to "know yourself," it 

^-is^equally-important-to-know.your„students. Jhe-"hey,.you'" approach is seldom 
effective except in alienating the student. One of your first goals should be to 
leam about your students. Know their names, their strengths and weaknesses, 
and use their talente-^aGcordingly^oiielp-youwithJhe activities planned within 
the class. If you have students with expertise in soccer, utilize them in 
demonstrating skills and as peer teachers. Plan activities that will give ypu some 
insight into the nature and behavior of.your students. 

Spend some time in the first week trying to learn the students* names not 
only as a defense in coping with the complexities of teaching but in an effort to 
fit the name with t he personality, fvlake up ga mes or incorporate "Qme tags 

""particularly for small qhildren, which will ata you in learning your bnodents'-narmj 
as well as in controlling the group. Be aware that some students love to switch 
names and tags to further confuse the issue. Be willing to give a little in this 
situation if possible because other students might enter into the game and 
cause more confusion. A check of the high school student's driver's license 
might be the remedy, but don't make too much fuss over the issue Also try not 
to rely too heavily on students for answers against their peers for peer pressure 
often forces the children to peer conformity. 

A good leader is ''we"- oriented, not *T'-oriented. Together you and your 
students should work toward certain goals within thfe structure of the class 
Develop a sense of leadership responsibility in others. You can't do it all by 
yourself. Delegate responsibility as necessary within the structure of the class, 
and encourage the group to seek responsibility and t<? value accomplishment 
The informal value structure must not overpower the class goals, or it should be 
capitalized on to benefit the class. For example, if class competition is great 

--v;rithin^our-^chool.>using-a^oal=settingJechDiqu6jcaaJiegP-«^^^^ 
together to accomplish a task. In a fitness unit the goal can be the total minutes 
improved for the entire class after successive trials in the mile run as compared 
with other classes. If class norms are aimed at "fun," build il into the reward 
structure for^ulling together and accomplishing a task Remember not every 
task within the class is appropriate for delegation to students Having your 
students record absences or grade papers might put you and the students on a 
collision course with peer pressure as well as the administration. 

As a leader, give recognition when deserved, and avoid correcting 
someone in front of others. Be tactful. Some people (students, teachers, and 
administrators alike) will defend their self-image in the eyes of their peers at all 
cost. Devejop a sense of humor to see you through trying times, and become a 

zKossen, 8. The Human Side of Organizations, San Francisco. CA Canfield Press. 
197a 
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student of human nature. Admit when you are wrong, for false fronts seldom 
command respect. Avoid using authority to insulate your emotional insecurity 
Authority is the last resort, not the first. Encourage constructive criticism, but, 
make sure you can handle it. You may also be guilty of defending your image at 
all cost. Take the responsibility for your actions. Don't "pass the buck" or make 
excuses. Know yourself and seek improvement. Be a stronger leader tomorrow 
than you are today. Anticipate difficult situations in advance Make sound and 
timely decisions. It helps if the decision made is the right one Consult 
specialists when complex problems are encountered, and draw from the 
experience of others. 

Your leadership behavior goes back to those original questions about your 
philosophy toward teaching and how you view students. It's all interrelated Your 
philosophy toward teaching will influence your approach to leadership If you 
- believe4hat-your^students are free spirits and need to have avenues for-the 
expression of this "spirit," you will probably find that you tend to have activities 
which will vent this freedomtof expression. However, if this approach tends to 
bring out chaos or carefree abandon, and you also value organization and 
control, your philosophy and leadership style may be on a collision course 
Knowing this about yourself helps you to deal with the problem and allows you to 
plan other activities which will be more in line vyith your values. 

Fndnr.q m g thft p ositive p htlosophv of teaching to improve or enhance the 
growth of the student enables you to be more positive (n your approach to 
leadership in the classroom. However, if you are negative in your approach to \ 
leadership, believing that students are by nature disinterested ]and unwilling to 
learn, or if you're battling ignorance, you might find you will spend more time 
putting out fires" than constructively organizing, directing, and^controlling This 
approach can also be more frustrating, defeating, and less pleasurable as a way 
to live each day with your students. It's easy tp get depressed if you stay 
negative too long. You tend to give fewer positive strokes and find it more 
difficult to show pleasure in students' behaviors. 

Many guidelines have beea given for the new leader. It is advisable that you 
reread the guidelines from time to time and reevaluate your leadership 
perspective, because different problems arise causing concern It helps greatly 
to solve the problematic issues in which you find yourself involved. 



Being^Assertive — ^ 

Assertiveness as well as nonassertiveness are actually learned patterns of 
responding in social situations.^-When one thinks of assertive behavio^jnote. 
often than not, adjectives such as aggressive, declarative, affirmative, 
demanding, or insisting are used to describe the quality Whatever the definition, 
assertive individuals compel others to recognize and attend to their requests 
How this comes about is a combination of what an individual ^ays as well as 
how one says it. The attitude that is expressed in the assertive individual is that 
of a "winner" displaying all the confidence and self-assurance possible to 
handle the situation. The strength of your commitment to teaching should be all 



3Rathus, S. A., and Nevid. J. S. Behavior Therapy. Garden City. NY Doubleday and 
Doubleday, Inc. 1977. 
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the foundation that the dedicated teacher requires However, If you don't th^nk 
you are very assertive, you might want to take advantage of assertiveness 
training/ 

Assertive behavior involves both verbal and nonverbal messages It can be 
expressed directly by telling a student to come to'attention or listen, or it can be 
expressed indirectly by moving close to the student, standing over him/her, 
maintaining strong eye contact, and giving a "sharp" look which indicates one is 
being asked to pay attention. Continue this posture'until the desired behavior 
occurs, or respond verbally if necessary. Generally, nortverbal vehavior.is^a 
better way of handling a problem when dealing with students Avoid the 
possibility that dual contradictory messages are being-given For instance; if you 
are standing over the student in a position of power and you are unhappy with 
the behavjor and you smile and give pleasant supportive behavior, the student is 
confused as^ to which message he/she is to follow. You- may also belherectpient 
of a mixed message from.another teacher or administrator, sometimes it is 
difficult to detect which message ta follow. The teacher who wants his/her 
students to be enthusiastic about a new activity cannot sit on the bleachers 
taking care of other business, i.e., grading papers orlooking over coaching 
strategies, and still expect the students to love the activity in which they are 
involved. Your nonverbal behavior should support your verbal behavior 

Being assertive is not being irritable and lashing out at students It is not 
being pumtive or inconsistently pr^uring students or faculty It isn^'t b^ng^ 
authontarian because you have a desire for control and power. Assertive 
behavior of teachers in the eyes of the students should always be based on the 
principle of commitment to one's teachiing philosophy and the expectations of 

the district. ^ ^ - , ■ 

What does it tak^ to be assertive? Be confident of your ability and speak in 
a confident manner. Students sense when you are unsure of yourself and often 
see this as a weakness in the new teacher. Often the new teacher attempts to 
maintain roll call or Instruction while the students are talking and thus, not 
listening. What usually happens is the new teacher attempts to "outshout" the 
students to gam attention and control. Not only is this unassertive, but it does not 
handle the problems of the students demanding attention Instead the assertive 
teacher must remain composed, firm, and bring the class to attention before 
continuing the activity. Maintaining eye contact generally shows confidence 
Some^eak-teachers actua lly attempt ta teach bytieverboking-aHheirstodents- 
and merely focus on the wall abovelHeTheads^Hook^Hhetr fiotes-4ifting their 
heads only when the bell rings. This relays to the students that their teacher is 
unsure, disinterested, or uncaring. It is difficult for a teacher to actually know 
what's going on in the class and possess that important quality known as 
'with-it-ness." This quality enables the teacher tolhave "eyes" in the back of 
his/her head and "antennae" which sertse everything that is happening in the 
room. With-tt-ness'* is significantly related to managerial success and is an 
important quality for effective teachers to possess.* 

Being in a power position, e.g., standing while students are sitting, being in 
front of the class rather than in peripheral, unnoticed places, and being close to 



*lbid.. 1977. ^ o . o 

sCooper, J., Hansen, J..'Martorella. P.. Morlne-Dershlner, G.. Sadker. D , Sadker. M ; 

Shosiak, R.. Sokolove, S.. Tenbrink, T., and Weber. W. Classroom Teaching Skills a 

Handbook. Lexington. MA: D. O. Heath and Co., 1977. 
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students rather than far-removed» places you in the position to be more 
assertive. Do not use approval-seeking behaviors, placating, pleading, or 
apologetic exchanges, if you hope to be assertive. You may be emitting a mixed 
.message. Approval-seeking behaviors often indicate to the student that yoa do 
not feel in control of the situation. Be firm» be consistent, and be fair in your 
approach to students, and communicate the feeling that you are a leader 

Directing the Class 

You rhay think that being in charge of a class of students is somewhat 
-presumptuous. Actually it is closely akin to being on stage or in a competition 
and having the spectators judge your performance. In this situation (school), all 
the players (teachers and students alike) are subject to the same close scrutiny 
Defensive behaviors as welt as the desire to perform sati^faclorify all emerge 
within thelndividual almost simultaneously as the tasks at hand are 
encountered. Will the students like me? Will I be able to control the class? Do I 
• know enough to teach? Will the teacher like me? Can I perform the tasks 
adequately so that I won't be embarrassed in front of the students and/or 
teacher. All these questions and concerns are surfacing in the individual 
causing teachers and pupils alike to respond accordingly. Don't underestimate 

the individual's need, whether a student or teacher, to save face in fronl^of a ^ 

group. Don't repnmand or back^a student into a corner without expecting some 
kind of defensive behavior on his/her part to save face in front of peers. As a 
teacher, you may find yourself in this same position with students, when they 
force you to defend yourself. Try to anticipate when this can happen and avoid 
taking a threatening, lashing -out posture against the students Be careful for 
some students confuse professional ethics with personal weakness in the 
teacher. 

An important contribution to the direction of the class is a set of rules which 
govern the behavior m the class. Write these rules in a positive manner Instead 
of^'Don't chew gum," write "Food, drinks, and gum are to bejeft out of the 
gymnasium." Make sure your students know the consequences of their 
behaviors, and aboye all provide a reward structure for when their behavior is 
good. Table ] gives you some sample rules, consequences, and rewards Try 



Table 1. A discipline plan. 



1 . Food, drinks, and gum are to be left out of the gymnasium. 

2. Wear proper attire before participating In the activity. 

3. Abusive language must be avoided during class. 

4. Students are to remain quiet while instruction is given. 

5. Be safe and protective of classmates^ equipment. 



ConMqu«ncts 

1. Warning for expulsion. 

2. Isolation for 10 minutes. 

3. Sent to principal. 

Rtward* 

1. Give recognition. 

2. Five minutes of designated free time. 

3. Choice of activity for one period. 



Rul«s 
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Table 2, Write your own discipline plan! 

Class ruits. (Remember to state them in positive terms. Don't have too many.) 



Conssqusncss. estate in words that students understand.) 



Rswards. (List what your students would enjoy that can be a reality.)* 



your hand at making rules, consequences, and rewards for your class in Table 2 

Be sure to discuss and give these rules to the students at the first class 
meeting, and include what happens in case of infractions. Each student should 
have a copy of these and even send a copy to the parents for verification, 
signature, and return. Have the student sign a form indicating his/her 
understanding of the rules so another game, "You Didn't Tell Me,'* or "I Didn't 
Know" won't be valid. Keep the students' and parents' signatures in an 
accessible place. Now that you.have established rules, make sure you are 
consistent in their enforcement, or they are without meaning. 

Make an attempt to understand what motivates the behavior of students 
Dreikurs and Cassel's® approach to handling misbehavior takes a positive 
stance when working with students. They beljeve that by understanding the 
oalst)Hhe slodents^sbehavioniheieacfi'er can act accordingly The four 
common goals of misbeftaviprjji students are: attention-seeking; power-seeking; 
revenge-seeking, displays of adequacy. Table 3 is provided for you to record 
other jDehaviors which you recognize that follow those goals. 

The attention-seeker, for example, needs to be satisfie4 receiving the 
attention of the teacher or other students. Attention given the student for 
inappropriate behavior (punishment) may be more desirable to that student than 
no attention at all. The attention reinforces th^ behavior and causes that 
behavior to be repeated, therefore, the kind of attention given by the teacher 
must be positive to reinforce the desired behaviors the teacher wants to see By 
giving the student attention when he/she leads exercises in front of the class, 
demonstrates a new skill, helps with equipment, etc., the need is being 
reinforced in a positive manner. Continued needs for attention will diminish as 
thistiasic necessity is satisfied. The recommended reading list at the end of this 

iDreikurs, R., and Cassel, P. Qisciptlh^ Without Tears. New York. Hawthorne Books. 
1972. ' . ■ , 



chaplerjs an excellent resource for helping you to frame your philosophy toward 
discipline. 



Table 3. Goals ol 

Teacher 
Feels; 


^misbehavior. 

Studeint 
Behavior; 


bluaent 
Goal; 


Teacher 
Correction: 


, Annoyed 


Shows-off 
Clowns 


Attention 


Ignore if possible. 
Give -f attention. 











Angry 


Lies ' 
Argues 
Is disol^edient 
neiuseb woif\ 


Power 


Withdraw conflict. 
Enlist cooperation. 








Physical attack 
Vicious r 


Revenge 

0 


Avoid punishing. 
Develop trust. 














Despairing 
Helpless 


Passive 


Display of 
inadequacy 


Stop alt criticism. 
Encourage. 



When dealing with interruptions or disruptive behavior in class, remain calm 
iri handling the intrusion into the lesson. Interruptions can be in the form of 
students, public address systems, other teachers, or administrators Have a plan 
of action to put into motion when this occurs. Work this out with the students 
before interruptions take place. Either make sure they know they are to continue 
the activity or spend a few quiet moments until you are once again available to 
continue class. Make sure they know what kind of behavior is improper During 
the first we6k interruptions will probably be commonplace Have the presence of 
mind to stay cool" and keep the situation under control. If the interruptions are 
due to the behavior of a student within the class, the same plan of attack is valid 
Handle the student preferably on a dne-to-one basis to avoid any face-saving 
rrieasures by the student. Make sure the students know what behavior you find 
acceptable and which other behaviors are unacceptable. The interrogative 
approach can be used to get at the problem with an individual student or with a 
class. 

Having a Confrontation 

Invariably an issue surfaces and the teacher is faced with a problem which can 
create a confrontation with a student. Confrontations can be constructive or 
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destructive to those involved be it student or teacher Constructive 
confrontations result in clarification of values, Improved communication, 
accurate exposure and knowledge of issues, a sincere desire to follow up with 
the solution, improved cohesion of parties, and personal growth for the 
individuals involved. Conversely, destructive confrontations result In partial 
communication, supercharged emotion lacking logic and missing the issue, loss 
of respect, and alienation of the parties involved. Serious confrontations should 
not take place in front of the class for the need to defend one's Image'is too 
great and will invariably get in the way of the issue. Four guidelines should be 
kept in mind: 

1. Stay on the subject. 

2. Use the emotions involve d^to,gain insigjUjQtQ_Qd^ 

3. Be surelhat ideological disagreement is not confused with personal hostility 

4. Resdiving the issue Is more important than winning. 

A good example of a confrontation not staying on the subject occurred 
when the teacher told the student, "Son, get off the bleachers!" The student 
replied. 'Tm not your son!" to which the teacher retorted, "I wouldn't^ want you 
for my son! * This confrontation was also destructive In the relationship between 
the teacher and the student. Often the emotions involved in a confrontation let 
the teacher see frustration, inadequacy, anger, or fear Hopefully this insight^ can 
be used to handle the student and salve his/her feelings. 

^Remember what you_sayJs.moreJmportant than how loud qr how^long W 
takes you to say it. Only say what you are willing to have quoted. Generally, be 
cautious when one person attempts to speak for others. This is an especially 
good ploy for the students who are attempting to play a game, called, 
"Everybpdy Else."^Deal only with what that individual says and get the facts 
before you take a stand involving others. Don't accept relayed quotes of other 
teachers, students, or administrators without verification Be good at asking 
questions and getting at the details and specifics, not generalities. It is wise to 
write down what is said after the confrontation has subsided, and if It Is serious, 
report the encounter to the principal. Later, If the issue resurfaces, you will have 
notes to refresh your memory. Attempt to put the conflict behind you and resolve 
to carry no grudge against the individual. Often teachers and students alike take 
affroDt to remarks by students as though they are meant as a personal attack 
Be sure to carefully evaluate the issue before assuming It was meant to be taken 
personally. 

Constructive confrontations can occur with parents and other teachers as 
well as administrators. The same dynamics apply in all situations It js not 
unusual for the new teacher to be frightened and almost feel guilty when having 
the first parent conference over an issue. Teachers often feel they are being 
attacked, and sometimes this is true. Generally, in the public schools, this 
occurs in the principal's office, -but sometimes the first contact is made by 
telephone. Above all, be prepared! If it involves a grade, bring the gradebook If 
It involves a verbal confrontation, sit down and think through everything that 
happened. Refer to your notes on exactly what was said If you have time before- 
hand, fill the principal in on the details of what happened If you are being 
attacked, it is extremely important to have all parties preserit who were involved 
in the confrontation. Avoid being put in the position of defending yourself against 
•'phantom ' charges. Often, what the child has told the parent may have been 
somewhat distorted m an effort for the child to save face with the parents or to 
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avoid possible punishment by the parents. Doni be caught in the middle if at all 
possible. So often the.child is caught up In the self-fulfillment of the parent's 
dreams, and the, disillusionment is often too much for the parents or child to 
accept. Remember, parents' egos are so involved with the accomplishment or 
lack of accomplishment of their children that they have difficulty being objective 
Always maintain the posture of a hejping attitude, and remember that the 
purpose of the conference is to help the child accomplish whatever the goal or 
task might have been. If you adopt a punitive attitude, your chances of support 
or respect from either the parent, child, or principal will diminish. If a problem 
occurs with a child, the parent,should be brought into the picture as soon as 
possible. They are usually extremely helpful and provide much insight intd the 
child. 



Dealing with Discipline 

Research seems to indicate discipline as the most common of all concernaof 
both new and experienced teachers alike.^-^ The recommended reading list has 
many helpful suggestions for styles in disciplining students Many different 
techniques can be used to your advantage, so let's concentrate on some 
guidelines which can help you to maintain discipline regardless of which chosen 
technique IS implemented..Effective planning and teaching will eliminate most 
situations that evolve into discipline problems! The use of recognition and 
students ideas can be of singular importance to your teaching Make sure the 
praise fits the task and that this praise is given as soon after the desired 
behavior as possible. "Good" is no substitute for "That's an excellent serve, 
Judyj" Sometimes ignoring poor behavior, when it is not disruptive, gives you a 
chance to recognize a student's good performance later We all need tender 
love and care. Give students the attention they need/deserve in acceptable 
ways or frequently they will demand it in unacceptable ways An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound.of cure. 

When you are attempting to change or shape the behavior of a student, 
watch the student to get a good profile of what is happening befbre you make 
your approach. Keep a written record and analysis of any reprimands used 
when dealing with the misbehavior of the child to let the student know you are 
watching and concerned about his/her actions. This is also helpfuMf you have to 
send the student from the classroom for disc.pl'r.c The principal often takes the 
teacher more seriously when a written record appears to document the 
behavior. Be consistent in the types of infringements that are r^ecorded Too 
much documentation may equal harassment of the student and can be just as 
damaging as too little documentation. Make sure records are kept equally on all 
students, not just one. It isimportant to take the stance that the concern you ^ 
have IS to help the student be better" and therefore attain higher achievement 
in class. By the way, this really should be why you are disciplining the child To 
explain to the child4hat he/she is not allowed to run across the gym while going 
to team lines because you are concerned that he/she might be hurt is much 
better then because it is a rule. Don't feel that to give reasons is to communicate 

'Charles. C. M. Building Classroom Discipline, New York. Longman, Inc 1981. 
•Long. J. D., and Williams, R. L. SOS for Teachers. Princeton, NJ. Princeton Book 
Company. 1982, 
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weakness on your part. It instead radiates a positive attitude of concern The 
same applies when attempting to hav.e the class emulate a desired behavior 
"Mike and Sarah are ready for roll call!" is so much moYe positive than. "I'm not 
going to call roll until every one is quiet!" If a child is angry and abusive of other 
ciildren. a time-out procedure might be helpfuK Give the child a place to cool 
down and deal with him/her. on a one-to-one basis while the class continues the 
afclivily. 

Occasionally, a student will continue to present a problem to you and 
demand individual attention. As a teacher more aSb more time can be spent 
dealing with one student while 30 or 40 others are deprived of their classroom 
activity. Do not let one student deprive you of time that will benefit the entire 
class. Find ways to help the student be better outside of classtime Be s^re to 
recognize positive more than negative behavior in your class, and don't permit 
Ihe.negalive behaviors to be more profitable than positive ones If tinne-out 
procedures, extra positive attention, or one-on-one talks don't work, it may be 
time to involve the parents and administration. Attending to persona) records of 
the misbehavior -can ensure being on top of the problem. 

DOn'l be afraid to take lime to discipline before chaos develops Far too 
- many teachers attempt to talk when students aren't listening If it is important for 
students to listen, it's also important for you to ensure listening by stopping the 
activity. You, as the teacher, must make the students aware that behaviors must 
be appropriate before activity can be resumed. Condescending preaching 
'taclips never quite seem to accomplish the goal. Again the Interrog^ive 
apprdsfehjs essenliaj. "Why is it important to listen to insti actions?" J|Vhat could 
^ happen if . . .?" 

The new teacher often hesitates to make students feel uncomfortable or risk 
losing their affection by being thought of as "mean" or unpleasant^ 0]ten 
misbehavior is ignored because of this feeling Sometimes overwhelmed' by the 
need lo*be accepted and liked by students, the leacher places himself/herself m 
a vulnerable position. However, respect is the emotion which should dominate 
the classroom. There will always be some students who may rtgi like you The 
teacher who is an affection-seeker gives the class the option to use rejection as 
a weapon. Watch out! Being Interested in their well-being, showing a genuine 
interest in them, and being fair and consistent brings the new teacher much 
closer to being respected by the class. Affirming in your own mind what 
behavior is acceptable to you is imperative. Don't keep this a secret As the 
unacceptable point is approached, let your students know Don't wail for things 
to go "too far" and get out of hand. 

Look closely at the informal leaders in the structure of the class, Are they 
working for you or against you? If your previous efforts to gain their respect have 
been futile, and you feel there is nothing more you can do to change this 
problem, remember, parents can be very helpful in working with you on their 
^ child's behavior. Don't overlook this assistance. The counselor or other teachers 
may also be able to give you additional insight into the problem Don't give up. 
and continue to express an interest in the student. 

Sometimes a teacher feels backed into a corner with overwhelming 
management problems with children. Above all, don't threaten unless you mean 
what you say. Invariably the teacher who depends on threats places 
himself/herseif in a vulnerable position because the next one to misbehave may 
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be the one who hasn't presented himself/herself as a problem alPyear Using 
group disciplinary actionTor what mischief one or a handful have done is a quick 
way to encounter problems with your students. It is also a quick way to lose the 
respect of parents and administrators. No one likes to be disciplined for 
something.one didn't do. Try to get alMhe facts and find out who i*^'at the bottom 
of the problem befo're you discipline the class for the misbehavior Stay calm 
Until you have the facts don't tdke disciplinary action. The sameidea applies ^ 
/ when two people are involved in.an incident. One initiated the conflict ao^he 
/ other IS inerely protecting himself/herself. Too many times the teacher is guilty^f 
/ acting too hastily and disciplining both. This actually creates a problem rather 

than solving one. It reinforces theiDehavior of the aggressor. " 

Don't go out too far on your own and come up with unique ways of 
disciplining students. It's all.nght to be creative, but consult a good administrator 
before trying out anything that could be embarrassing or harmful to tht student 
The endorsement of the administration and posfloly of the board members is 
absolutely necessary if intending to deviate ^'Jm school policy Also, make sure 
that the disciplinary action fits the offense. If you are attempting to instill values 
for physical fitness activities, usirfg running as a disciplinary action is 
counterproductive to thaigoal. Additionally, if those students enjoy running, it is 
not unpleasant for them anyway. 

Look'for the good in students. This may sound like a difficult task However, 
the most abusive, aggressive student who gives you the most trouble may also 
be the very one who makes an offensive or defensiv^ strategy work that you 
* have hoped the class would utilize in that activity. Compjiment the student and ^ 
reinforce appropriate behavior. Each individual brings unique and varying 
qualities, accoptable or unacceptable, to you and the class, You must take that 
extra ste'o and look hard to find a quality that can be reinforced Having been In 
that situation, recognizing something, as, simple as "I like that shirt you're * 
wearing!" brought about the child wearing the same shirt tyvo to three tirries a 
week. I continued with "There's that shirt I like again!" Whether the shirt Kad 
always been wom, or the student was increasing its wearing time to pleasb ms. 
the quality of interactions between student and teacher were quite different 
Capitalize on your attention-seekers. Endorse the good thinkjng of the oritic At 
times leam to laugh with the clown. Serve all the students, not just the best and - 
worst.^Remember those who are in the comfortable, quiet middle. 

If you gre in a situation where you are away from the school grounds on a 
' ' field trip or if the students are in a different part of the building, have a game 
plan drawn up for the students* behavior. Their behavior, whether good or bad. 
IS a reflection on you, the teacher. Whether taking the students to the bowling 
alley or to participate in athletic torfipetition, you are being judged by their 
actions. How nice it is to hear a restaurant manager who has just served your 25 
students lunch say that this is the best behaved group of students he/she has 
seen. How terrioie it is to have a call from the principal or superintendent who 
was informed by the motel where your tgam stayed that they will Jio longer allow 
the school to stay there. Invariably, the administrator will demand why you didn't 
have better control over the students? What about roller skating being dropped 
from the curriculum because the students were not taughf to behave in the mW> 
' Children are often expected to misbehave. You, as the adult, are expected to 
have control over their behavior. You will probably bear the consequences of 
, any misbehavior. Have specific guidelines established before any trip occurs 
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Handling the Paperwork 

The overwhelming volume of paperwork earn be distressing to Ih^new teacher 
Which form to use in wh»ch1nstance is almost as perplexing as how often one 
has to fill out a form. Roll'l;eeping is of utmost importance, particularly to schools 
that receive money for their pupils' attendance. That attendance^checked is 
important in itself, but accuracy is vitally impjBrative The attendarrce sheet can 
also be used as a legal document in cases of truancy or court procedures !f 
-equipment iS'tc^be ordered or repaired andj^cilities^re to be maintained or 
upgraded, paperwork is generally required in the form of a purchase requisition 
or maintenance request. Keep copies of these for yourself to„verify that action 
has been requested by you. Field trips or athletic contests away from the school 
grounds must haye^iran^ennejTl^JDQadejDn-paper f^^^ ' ~ 

accounting as well as to ensure the availability of a vehicle and driver School 
records of test scores or special educational programs for special populations • 
must be accurate and available for parents and other teachers alike Official 
records of student skills tests, knowledge tests, daily grades, attendance, etc 
must^be accurately kept. Gradebooks and grade sheets are normally kept by 
the schools as documentation of student performance. Keeping up with the 
paperwork in terms of accuracy ^nd being tifnely is vital Teachers who keep 
thorough and accurate records of student performance and attendance are 
more apt to earn a good evaluation from the administrator If that is one of your 
v.weak areas, take steps to correct^it. Papen^/oTk is dernanding, but can be 

-Conquered. TakeJiri3eJoJiadxuUjD3m.youjLadm[Disti:ator.^depact[rieiit 

chairperson/ or athletic director which forms are necessary and how long in, 
advance they must be submitted. 
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— Maklnga^ifferencer 
Functioning in the 
Organization 



Can one teacher have an impact? Does what you do matter? Recent research 
has indicated that teachers who feel that tfieir own efforts and behavior make a 
difference are more effective (han those who feel that events are beyond their 
_ c ontrol Teach etsJA/itha^raater ^ense^-eff^eaey-o^pefsona^contro^prodace— 
higher levels of student achievement and are more likely to be innovative in their 
approaches to education.^ They also tend to be satisfied with their career choice 
and refnain iri the teaching profession. 

Making a difference will require some effort on your part. Not only will you 
need to continue to develop your teaching skills, you also will need to learn 
IQ effectively operate in the social system of the school. You have spent much of 
your life in schools, but now that you are a teacher your perspective will change. . 
In some ways being on the other side of the desk will feel like being in a different 
world. As a new arrival, the first thing you will want to do is map put the terrain. 

Understanding the System 

A school is a mini-society with a life of its own. Like any community it has rules 
and norms, a power structure, social groups, rituals, and customs. Understanding 
the social system will help you fit in and possibly prevent errors on your part. 
Much of this you will learn informally, but it can be helpful to conduct a 
thoughtful, systematic examination. 

In a social instilution such as a school, members of the group have roles to 
play A role is a position in the organization (principal, teacher, student, etc.) for 
which there Is a set of norms defining how others expect the person to act.^ You 
are changing from the role of student to th^t of teacher. Peoples' expectations 
of you have changed accordingly. If you return to.the school from which you 
graduated, you might find that your "old" teachers still view you as a student. 
This may take a while to overcome. If you are a student-teacher, you may 
discover that one of the difficult things is knowing which role to play when. 



'Sfierman, T, M.. and Giles, M. B< "Tfie DevelQpment and Structure of Personal 
Control in Teacfiers." Journal of Educational Research 74: 139-42. 

^Biddle, B J Role Theory Expectations, Identities and Behaviors, New York 
Academic Press, 1979. 
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■ ^T;:: jrns a pa^Ca, * expected » - 

example, no member of " f^,''"?^^. 

the school? In what ways do thsy differ? 



'TaWe I. The role of tfie pfiysical education teacfier. 
Based on your observattons lis. .he behavUxs .ha. are accep.able arni unaccep.ab!e 
for physical eduoa.ion teachers in your school. 



PE Toch«r« Do: 



PE Te«ch«r« Don't Do: 



WHh Which of .he things listed do you feel most comfortable? Do any of them make 
you uncomfortable? Why? 

kat are .he sanCions.for no. meeting these expectations? ^ 
I wha. ways do .he expec.a.ions for physical educa.ion .eachers differ .rom ..^se 
(pr otri er teachers? 

diferentsexpectations of teachers, ^eacfiers may e ^ ^^^^^^^ 

"anything goes." con///c/s create a trade-off for the 

Je ^:;P^o - P-n - -0 
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compromise or will respond to the people controlling the strongest sanctions. 
For the student \A/ho. wants to go to college, this may mean choosing to meet the 
teachers expectations, at least m cjass. For the student to v^'hom grades are 
unimportant, acceptance or rejection by friends may be the more powerful 
influence. It is important to understand existing norms and expectations in 
dealing With students and^^ith colleagues. Youfnay besurpftsed at how 
different this school is from the one in which you were a student. 

Another important aspect of understanding the system is to identify the 
power structure and affiliation networks which exist.^ Power involves control over 
others and is reflectea by control of access lo vafued resources and dispersal of 
rewards and punishment. Authority refers to power that is accepted by others as 
legitimate. A bully has power 6ut not authority, an elected official or principal has 
both. When one's power is accepted by others as legitimate, it is rarely 
necessary to resort to iorce or threats of force. 

Different roles in the school have differing amounts of power associated with 
them. In addition to administrators with official positions of authority, others have 
informal or unofficial power. The principal's secretary may have power because 
of controlling access to the pnncipal. The janitor who controls heating and 
cooling systems, equipment, and room maintenance may wield considerable 
power over teachers. The high visibility of the football coach rnay give him more 
^powerJhan other teachers. Jhe-values of^those-in. power often set the.tone for 
the entire school. It is important to know who has power and what they value 

Identify which decisions are controlled by whom. Do others accept or 
question this authority? What means are used to enforce decisions'^ is the power 
widely shared or narrowly held? How accessible are the persons with power? 

One of the major tasks of nev, teachers is to be accepted by their students 
. as having authority or legitimate power. The subject of power and authority 
makes many teachers uncomfor.able. fvluch educational literature has 
denounced teacher authoritana iism and argued for increased student 
decision-making. However, it is clear that communities give teachers power and 
responsibility for the education of their children. Perhaps the resolution of this 
* apparent dilemma requires focusing on authority, not power If students accept 
the teacher as having authority (legitimate power), it is often because of the 
teachers expertise and concern for students Teachers who have gained such 
acceptance need not rely on threats and force to gain student compliance and 
can more readily share decision-making with students. 

How does a new teacher gam student acceptance of his/her authority? In the 
past such acceptance may have been more or less automatically granted to al! 
teachers, but currently each teacher must earn the respect of the students It is 
a ntual in schools to test new teachers. To pass this test, the new teacher must 
exhibit three things. (1) expertise— knowing what you are talking about, (2) 
emotional control— avoiding both blowups and tears, and (3) concern for 
students— not a pal but a kind, fair, caring adult. It might be interesting to 
assess yourself each day on these three qualities. Passing marks are a good 
indication that you are gaining the authority of the teacher. 

A concept closely related to power and authority is that of autonomy While 
power refers to the ability to impose decisions on others, autonomy refers to the 



^Scheiechty. P. C. Teaching and Social Behavior Boston, MA Allyn and Bacon, 1976 
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nghl to make decisions for oneself/ People have autonomy in one of two 
circumstances, those in power have officially granted them the right to make 

..certain decisions, the lack of supervision permits them freedom of action, Even 
though teachers rarely have much power outside their classrooms, the isolation 
in which they work often provides them with considerable autonomy in their own 
classes. W(5w rrrudh. pow and^ultrriomrdOTOirmw trryoars-cnooimobably— 
your autonomy is somewhat determined by your teaching situation If you share 
facilities or team teach, you v^W have less autonom y than if you teach alone. The 

-open facilitiesirr which physical edcrcatOTSTe-ach~often maKe their work more 
visible than that of classroom teachers. 

The affiliation network or friendship patterns among members of the school 
are also important. As in any social group, the bonds formed betweeri friends 
will have an important influence on their behavior. In addition to affiliations with 
other teacner s, some of your colleagues may have f.^ier^dships or family ties with 
those in power such as the school board, school administrators, or city officials 
You need to be Sware of these personal loyalties because they can work for you 
or against you. 

initiating Cliange 

-^As-a new4eacher,.you^may.find=many aspects of school routines and programs 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable. Things that other teachers take for granted may 
seem ineffective or, undesirable to you. Your probable reaction will be to 
question the way things are done and to push for change. New ideas and 
perspectives are one of the important contributions of new teachers However, 
efforts to create change require thoughtful deliberation and careful action If they 
are to succeed. 

Examination of the source of your dissatisfaction is the first step, Why do I 
feel there is a need for change? Do I dislike this procedure because it is 
ineffective or because I feel insecure doing it? If I believe it is ineffective, *do I 
have any evidence to' back up my belief? Do others share my perception'?' Is it 
the system which needs changing or do I need to adjust to the system'? Such 
self-examination is important because being an effective teacher requires being 
willing to change yourself as well as to change others. 

In many cases you will probably concludelhat changes in program or 
procedures are needed. Avoid the mistake of speaking up too quickly before 
you have had time to develop a plan of action. Because you hope to act as an 
agent for change, it is importaat to build your credibility in the school system 
There are three factors influencing your credibility as a change agenf power; 
expertise; affiliations.^ 

A person with power and authority clearly has an advantage when 
attempting to implement change. However, a new teacher rarely has much 
. power. The one rjsalm in which you do have power and autonomy is your own 
classroom. Teachers have power over students and therefore can make 

^Corwin, R. G., and Edelfeldl, R. A. "Life in Organizations/' In Perspectives oh 
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*Huberman, A. M. Understanding Change in Education: an Introduction Pans- 
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changes m the conduct of classes as long as such changes do not impact other 
teachers and school policy. However, it may be important to first gain student 
acceptance of your authority as a teacher before attempting any radical 
changes. * 

A second factor influ^^in£j/quneffec 
change iryour perceived expertise. If others think you know what you are talking 

about, they are more likely to be influenced by you. Typically new teacher^ ^get 

somewhat mixed ratings in tfiis^rea^.^ecause of the recency of your education, 
you may be viewed as being current on certain topics. For example, you may be 
moi'e knowledgeable about health-related fitness than older teachers. On the 
other hand new teachf rs are generally viewed as totally lacking in expertise in 
the ".eal world." Suggestions for change are likely to be met with skepticism and 
comments such as "That sounds fine but it yvon't really work." 

Winning the respect of fellow teachers and administrators requires patience. 
You will need to prove yourself in the real world as well as demonstrate your 
mastery of subject matter content. Usually the critical test is your managerial 
ability. If others see that you can effectively organize and conduct classses and 
do not threaten or alienate them, they will be more willing to listen to your ideas. 

The third aspect of your effectiveness as a change agent is the affiliations or 

friendships you have with others in the system. People are mor e easily 

influenced by people they like. New teachers joThlTgroup in"which affiliation 
patterns already exist. It takes time to win the friendship of your colleagues. 
Although you may have a natural tendency to make friends with other new 
teachers, be careful not to develop an "us and them" mentality. 

In summary, patience is the key to building your credibility. Time and 
effort will allow you to gam student acceptance of your authority as a teacher 
and to win the respect and affection of your colleagues^ Trying to change things 
loo quickly will simply reduce the likelihood of success. 

Once the time for initiating change has arrived, the key decision is selecting 
the right target. It is rarely wise to try to change everything at once! Timing is 
very important. 

Two basic is^gues will underlie your choice of a target for change. How 
important is this problem?, Is it a manageable problem which can really be 
solved? Sometimes the most critical problems are the most resistive to change 
In such cases it may be wise to select a less monumental problem which you 
think you can handle. If this is your first attempt at initiating change, you want to 
maximize your chances of success in order tcbuild your confidence. 

Your chances of success depend not only upon picking the right problem 
but also the right solution. Every problem has more than one possible solution. 
To avoid too narrow a view of the possibilities, lisi as many solutions as you can. 
Then evaluate each of your ideas by asking yourself three questions; 

1. Is It practical in our situation? Do we have the staff, time, facilities, equipment, 
and money to implement the idea? 

2. Will It get results? If we do implement it, will it solve the problem? 

3. Is it acceptable to the people involved? Does it conflict with the norms and 
value systems of students, teachers, administrators,* or parents? How might 
those in power positions feel about the proposed change? Would it fit in with 
your conception of their values?* 

•Havelock, Ronald. The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology Publications, 1973. 
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No soluUon wtil be perfect on all three counts. You and your colleagues will have 
to make a judgment as to the solution which represents the best compromise 





Table 2. Evaluating alternative solutions. 




/ 

/ 

/ 


" Pf oljton| 

A-fargrmjmbernDfstudents^miwtTlressIng'^ in physical-education 
dass. According to current policy, after six such misses they fail the course* 

Propo««d Solutions: ' ^ . < , 

1 Allow students more time for changing clothes at the beginning and end of class. 

2 Allow students to participate In street clothes as long as they have tennis shoes. 

3. Change the program so that students can choose activities of higher interest to 

4. Inrtiale a reward system so that those with good participation gel to participate in 
special activities (field trips, guest celebrity athletes, etc.). 

5. Initiate a make-up assignment program so that students who have reached the 
failing mark can gel a second chance. 

Uttoth«rposslbllttiM: 

6. , ' ^ 

7. . 

a / 




^ Foreach of the proposed solutions/evaluate the following:— - 
Practteallty: Can we Implement it? 
Benefit: Will It gel results, thai Is, improve participation? 
Acceptability: Will teachers, students, and/or administrators accept it? 

Whteh solution or solutfons would you choose? Why? 





Part of the process of initiating change is developing a strategy for when 
and how to approach others regarding your concern. One strategy (s to get 
expansive and diverse involvement from the beginning so that everybody 
participates in the development of the proposed change, This is usually done by 
raising the problem at a meeting and asking what can be done about it This 
participatory process has some advantages in that everyone involved probably 
will have a higher commitment to the eventual solution. However, this approach 
may not work in the absence of good leadership to help the group arrive at and 
implement a decision or in a situation with an autocratic administrator who is not 
responsive to group suggestions. An alternative is for you to develop a plan and 
then sell it to colleagues and administrators. The persuasion approach can be 
very effective if you do your homework and if you sell your idea to key people in 
the- power structure first. One caution— remember that people make decisions 
on both rational and emotional bases. You need both convincing arguments and 
sensitivity to people's values^ concerns, and insecurities. 

The process of change in a complex social institution like a school is a slow 
step-by-step process. Adoption and diffusion of new ideas in any field of 
education including physical education takes a long time Both patience* and 
perslstance are required If you are to make a difference. 

Career Predators 

Inherent in any organization are elements which are supportive and elements 
which are destructive of individual efforts. Awareness of these ^actors can help 
you succeed in countering their negative effect upor> your career, 
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Sttr^ctypfng. One of the most destructive forces in any social system is 
stereotyping and preiudice. Stereotyping is the process of assuming that all 
members of a group have certain charactenstics.^ For example, common 
stereotypes include women are poor drivers, redheads have hot tempers, and 
athletes a re^dumblstereotvpes are-different than generalizations about the 
average member of a group. While the generalization thai the average man js 
stronger than the average woman is true, it is a stereotype to assume that ail 
men are strong and all women are weak. Individual differences exist withm any 
group and the arbitrary assignment of the same traits to all members of the 
group is stereotyping. Teachers, like other people, often hold stereotypes of 
students, teachers, and administrators and treat them accordingly based on 
these preconceived notions about their abilities and behavior. 



Tables; Stereotyping. 

1. -List groups of which you are a memt>er. For each group, list a stereotype about 
that group. ^ 

Group Ster^type 



Do you fit the stereotype listed for each of the groups? Do peopio treat you 
according to the stereotype or your individual charactenstics? How do ycu react 
to stereotyping? * 

What are the stereotypes about each of these groups of students? Do you ever 
communicate these stereotypes by your actions? 

Group St«r«oiype 

Giris / 

Boys 

Blacks 

Hispanlcs 

Asians / 

Athletes 

Handicapped 

Cbess 



Stereotyping can have many negative effects upon the individuals involved. 
One of the most damaging is that stereotyping can serve as the basis for 
prejudice or the tendency to "pre judge" individuals because of traits they are 
assurned to hctve. Racial prejuciicG continues to be a pervasive problem in our 
suc.Giy, Breaking the habit of stereotyping may be the key to avoiding prejudice 
and giving individuals a chance to prove themselves. Stereotyping may also 
>ea,d So an intolerancG for individuals who deviate from our stereotypic 
expectations. The girl who is ar. athlete and the boy who is a dancer may be 
rejected and nd.culad because they do not fit the accepted stereotypes. Efforts 
to reduce sexism are featjy attempts to eliminate sbrectypes and to 
acknowledge and accept a range of individual differences among males and 



"Self Study Guid$ to SexiSiP in Schoob. Pennsylvania Department of Education. 1975, 



females. The third way in which stereotyping can damage individuals has been 
called the self-fulfilling prophecy.' Because a stereotype can affect the 
individual's beliefs about self and other peoples" expectations for that person 
the stereotype may have a tendency to cpme true. If we believe that girls can t 
handle math or lhat blacksxan't learn to swim, our expectations-may-affect both 
their confidence and our ability to teach them.s . . . . „ ^-^ 

Your success and career satisfaction as a teacher require learning to avoid 
stereotyping. The first step in the process is increased self-awareness^ Just as 
you want to be judged fairly on the basis of your individual merits, so do others! 
Role Overio«l and Conflict. One of the factors which complicates our lives is 
that each of us occupies not just one but many social roles. You are not only a 
teacher but you may also be a spouse, a parent, a soaor daughter, a 

community leader, etc Because we occupy multiple roles simultaneously we 
are sub,ect to role overload and role confllct.'o Sometimes a person s.rnp ly does 
not have the time, energy, or ability to adequately fulfill all of the expectatKjns 
associated with each of the roles held (role overload). In some cases ul ling 
one role may directly contradict the expectations of another (role coritlict). 

Physical educators often experience role overload and role conflict within 
their jobs for most have not one but two occupational roles--teacher and 
coach Adequate performance in each of these roles requires considerable 
time and energy. Although the qualifications for the two may be similar, there are 
differences. Teachers deal with larger groups of less-skilled and perhaps 
less-motivated students in an instructional setting while coaches work with 
smaller groups of highly skilfed, voluntary participants in a competitive setting 
Trdemands of these two positfons often produce a strain on the person trying 

'° HoTdoes one deal with this conflict? Basically there are two different 
strategies. One is to decide that one of the roles is more important to you (t"e 
prjma^ role) and that you are going to devote your time ^"df ^r'^n e The - 
If possible, the person making this decision withdraws from the other role. The 
physical educator who. chooses teaching as a primary role may attain an 
elementary school position which does noi require coaching. The one who 
Chooses coaching may.receive a full-time coaching position in a college. 
However, for many, such withdrawal is not possible because most secondary 
school-and some elementary physical education jobs require both teachmg and 
coaching. In this case, the withdrawal may be psychological. TJe person holds 
both positions but gives time and energy to the primary role and m n mally 
performs the^econdary role.'This strategy will be successful only if . is 
consistent with the prevailing value system of the school. Because of the high 
•value placed on athletics in our society, coaching most often becomes the 
primary role. Publicrecognition. pressure from parents, and emphasis.t^y 
administrators all tend to reinforce this decision. Principals frequently attend 

•Snyder. M. "Self-fulfilling Stereotypes " Psychology Today 16 (7): BO-S. 
•Martinek. T. J. "Pygmalion In the Gym: a Model for Communication o' Teacher 
Expectatfons in Physical Education "Research Quarterly lor Exercse and Sport 52 (1). 

^^■^oGetzels J W , and Guba. E. cNflole. Role Conflict, and Effectiveness." American 
'°"t£ltrar!d MSale. J. \o.e Confiic, In Teacher/Coaches," Research 
Quarterly 49: 162-74. 
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athletic events and rarely visit the physical education program. Physical 
education classes are often ignored by the teacher and remarkably little 
sanction occurs from adoninistrators. parents, or students for this action. 
However, choosing this strategy may have long-term negative effects on your 
career. Becaus^e of the time requirements, elfiotional demands, and emphasis 
upon winning m competitive athletics, few people continue coaching throughout 
their careers. The coach who has ignored teaching may fincl life without 
coaching empty and unsatisfying. 

The alternative strategy for dealing with role overload and conflict is to 
reach a compromise which attempts to fulfill the expectations of both roles. This 
slcategy requires ajDerspective which permits reasonable liftlits to be set for 
, each. I will do the best I can as a teacher and a coach— up to appoint. To the 
fullest extent possible, the two roles are integrated. I try to learn things I can use 
in both. At the sanrie time, boundaries are drawn. This is my teaching time and I 
don't use it to plan practices or work with athletes. Time shortcuts become 
important to survival. Perhaps the key to the success of this strategy is receiving 
rewards and satisfactions from both roles. The rewards associated with athletics 
are very potent and visible. You may need to seek ways to feel rewarded for 
your teaching. Recognize that if you care about both teaching and coaching, 
you.yyill want to feel that others (jJb too. Find a support system to help you. 
Appreciative^udents. other teachers in the school, or professional colleagues 
outside the school can provide positive reinforcement for your.efforts. 

Bur^ucracy. A bureaucracy is an organization which is characterized by 
hierarchical authority and inflexible routines, rules, and regulations. As school 
systems get larger and more complex, they tend to become more 
bureaucratic.^^ Teachers are often overwhelmed by endless recordkeeping and 
paperwork and by policies and procedures dealing with seemingly trivial 
aspects o\ daily life. The frustrations of working in a bureaucracy include the 
time required for reporting and communication, the impersonal qualities of 
standardized piocedures, and the resistance of the organization to change.- 
Bureaucratic administrators are reluctant to make exceptions for Individual 
cases and often justify decisions on the basis of prececJent or "going by the 
book." Individuals are expected to conform and are viewed as somewhat 
interchangeable parts of the system. , ' < < 

How does one survive in such an atmosphere? How do you maintain your 
feelings that your actions and judgment as a professional make a difference? In 
part, you do this by learning to impact the system, to adt as ^ change agent as 
was previously iliscussed. The other part of surviving in a bureaucracy is 
developing your zone of autonomy, that area b( your, work in which you have 
- independence and^control. One of the major factors influencing teacher's 
autonomy is the amount 6f supervisi6n which exists. During their probationary 
period, beginning teachers are likely to be monitored closely for both 
competence and conformity. Once the administration has judged the teacher as 
eligible for ongoing employment, the amount of supervision will be reduced 
giving the teacherJncreasing latitude ^nd personal autonomy. Teachers 
frequently learn that their zone of autonomy may allow them jo control 
meaningful educational decisions as long as they conform in less significant 



'^Corwinand Edelfeldl. 1976. 
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routines. On^ experienced teacher says that "If my attendance records are 
accurate and Vayoid. serious discipline problems, they let me teach the way I 
want to . I lust stay out of their way and do my own thing/' Although some view 
the absence of supervision of teachers as a problem, the authors: view is that 
autonomy and responsible decision-making are inherentio^a-satisfying 

professional career. . ^ ♦ . 

Most teachers define success in terms of the impact they haye on students 
behavior.'^ Knowing that you can make a difference is essential to a satisfying 
and successful career in education. Making a difference requires both personal 
teaching skills and the opportunity to use those skills effectively. Understanding 
the social system of the school may enable you to establish a situation which 
provides such an opportunity. 
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Education, 1976, pp. 11-43. • * ' ^ . , 

Doyle W., and Ponder, G. "Tfie Ethic of^racticalityjmplications for Cumculum 
Development. In Curriculum Theory, editefl by A. Molnar and J. A Zahork. 
Washington, DC; Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

' 1977. ' ' u» 

Massengale, J. D. "Occupational RoIe^Cgnfljct and the Teacher/Coach. 

Physical Educator 34, 6^-9, . . u 

Palmatier, Larry L. "How Teachers Cgftlnnovate and Still Keep Their Jobs. 

Journal of Teacher Education 2^60-2. 
Snyder. M. "Self-fulfilling Stereotypes." Psychology Today 16(7): 60-8. 
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Learning to Cope: 
Staying on the Job 



Because teachers constantly deal with a large number of individuals, they 
experience more potential stressors than the average layperson oaa job. It is 
important for the teacher to face stress and do something about it. Not only must 
you be knowledgeable about sources of stress, but you must also be aware of 
the reactions to stress as ajoundation for the possible options that your 
adjustments might take. It.is also important for you to realize that the students' 
behaviors may be stress-based, therefore, understanding the dynamics of 
stress and coping may help you to adjust as well as aid you in your ability to 
respond tp students. 

As you prepare to teach, you will be confronted with various tasks which 
require immediate attention. Not only is the new teacher adjusting to a new 
environment.^new working conditions, new consfraints on time,' and possibly new 
living conditions, but the new teacher is expected to handle job-related 
problems without interference from outride forces Concerns begin to build while 
an enormous number ofjiasks present themselves injhe teaching profession 
Some of the instructi6nal duties which may bo faced include large numbers of 
students, lack of supplies, teaching unfamiliar content, routines and schedules, 
and extracurricular odachmg activities. It is expected that you will learn how to 
cope with these tasks In an effective and efficient manner. The new feaoher. 
feeling inadequate already, oegins to function in a constantly changing and 
demanding environment. 

As you settle Into the teaching profession, you begin to undergo subtle 
changes which actually are transforming you into the typ'e of person yoj believe 
tne situation demands. This Is just one part of the socialization process that is 
taking place as one adapts to a new job. You are making personal adjustments^ 
which are necessary for you to fit comfortably within the structure of the job, This 
adjustment to the situation (the school and job) usually follows one of two 
optionsr'compllance; internalization.^ ^ - ' ; ^ 

In compliance you are merely accepting what the chairperson or the one in 
power, i.e., principal, athletic director, defines the job to be with all its 
constraints. Privately, however, you have reservations about *he situation, and , 



.^Lacy, C. The Socialization of Teachers. London: Methuen and Co .Xld„ 1977. 



you. view your task as "filling in"*or nol "making waves^'* A compli^nce'response 

'can turn Ihose nalural high feelings of enlhusiaism and excilemenl aboul ftie job 

•^0 aefiance-oj despondency if you aren'l carefui Your abllily lo carry off Ihe . 
charade may-delermine your success wilh Ihis poslllon You are truly playing a 
role apd you 'cannol be ^Vansparenl lo Ihose In power. * 
. .Qompliance is a difficull position lo maintain, but showing your discontent* , 

TcDuld have disastrous effects. It may be necessary for student teachers to 
comply if'theywish to have gopd rapport wilh the school^based teacher, lb 

.SMCcessfully complete the iniernohip. and lo receive "good recommendations for 
certificdtion. Agy toinfto the supervising teacher that the student teacher is 
fault-Jinding may. damage th e sha ri ng process The Rew teacber may face the 

"same dilerrirrfS. me power person (adgiinlstrator.pnncipal. athlelic"direcro7) 
must not det^JjUii^content if the new teacher wants to remain at that ^school on 

' conlracl.^ra^short period of tirrie, cprnpliancg ma^ n6t be too.difflcull . 
However, if .your feelings are strong and far ffom compromising, additional 

'adjuslmenls^wlll need to be^made." ^ 

The other form of adjustment to a new r^l^^is internalizatioi;) In internalized 

'adjustment the individual not only complies with the constraint^ of the job^bul 
believes they are for the best.- He/she is really 'lilting in" and "good." not merely 
pretending. Obviously.Jhis is the best position, and this is "probably what every 
new teacher desires. HoVveverrthis doesn't mean the new teacher^has it made, 
and no problems exist. It.is simply much easier oaa personal level to continue in 
a situalion in which you believe. * 

Regardless of the form of initial adjustment, eventuSjIy a crisis occurs whfch 
may cause one to fail to get by. Being in risk'or criaiSsituayons calls for , , 
self-appraisal and self-exammation. but the directionit tages is not necessarily 
automatic.2 The individual can, however, rinake use.of a crisis to improve tuture 
performance. Most people can take a fair amourff of criticism yvithout disturbing 
their self-esteem or creating self-delusion. However, the new teacher is oft^ 
more vulnerable because he/she has strong feelings of inadequacy>iA crisis 
also calls for efforts to preserve one's self-image and often forces the individual 
into a secufily mentality" or defensive posture which helps to protect-the new 
teacher from discomfort. Dynamically, the individual is-attempting to regaia 
personal equilibnum and does so by finding altemate solutions to th^ problem 
that preserve his/her self-image. If self-image is not preserved, the individual 
then becomes frustrated and tension increases.-* If the new teacher's customary 
response lo a problem fails, he/she generally depends on^alj^rnale adjustments^ 
lo accomplish the task. 

When confronted with vanous situations or problems oi stress in teaching, 
the teacher must react in some fashion. The individual usually reacts either by 
some form of attack, withdravyaf, or compromise Attack responses commonly 
involve d»^ecl action, and the kind of action ofleri depends on whether pr^^sure, 
frustration, or conflict is a part of the stress.^ Withdrawal reactions may be very 

2Lindesmith. A. R.. and Strauss. A. L. Social Psychology. 3d ed. Dallas. TXyHolt. 
Riheh'arl. Winston. 1968 ^ / ^ ^ 

^Wendt. J. C, Bam. L L.. and Jackson, A S "Fuller's Concerns Theory asrTesled on 
Prospective Physical Educators. " Joumalof Teaching Physical Education, SpMng. 1981. 

^Shibulant. T. Society and Personality, Englewood Cliiis. NJ Prenlice-hjall. Inc 1961 
^Coleman. J. C. and Hammen. C. L Contemporary Psycpology and Effective 
Behavior, Gfenview. !L Scoll. Foresman and Co., 1974. ' 




appropriate-iLthe^ilualion exerts demands that cannot or should not be met: 
Compromising reactions to stress use substitution and accomodation to adjust 
to the problem. Most task-oriented behavior is compromising because of the 
satisfaction involved in the maneuver. 

Such adjustments, whether conscious or unconscious, are ways to copa 
with tension and stress and.to preserve self-esteem. Both constructive and 
destructive coping, mechanisms exist, and often the success of a career 
depends on the teacher's choice of such mechanisms. Some adjustments can 
be very destructive or dysfunctional to the individual and cause additional 
problems vyhereas others can help allieviate additional tension or stress. New 
teachers must be able to recognize dysfunctional coping mechanisms which are 
^generally counterproductive and defensive in nature. 

Patterns which alleviate the crisis in a constructive manner are generally 
sanctioned patterns of behavior which d6 not usually place the individual in a 
^vulnerable ^ ^sition. For example, when riaving an ideological disagreement with' 
a student, tactfully making yourj3otnt and acknowledging the student's position, 
shows mutual respect and may keep the disagreement from turning into an 
argument. Some conventionally sanctioned tactics^for preserving self-image are 
consciously utilized. Physical withdrawal (walking away), swappirig favors, 
changing the subject, flattering, creating diversioris, stalling for time, and 
exploiting the vulnerable points of the attacker are a few of the common ploys 
used -to assuage a potential cnsis.^'Use.d in moderation these can be successful 
ways to cope yyith various situations! QjBtachment is one of the most effective 
ways of maintaining self-esteem. % m^intainirig a front consisting of a sense of 
humor, the "abilit/to look at one's shortcomings, weaknesses, and mistakes, and 
joke or take the issue lightly makes one's involvement seem less serious. 

When constructively coping with problems, the old military adage, "scout 
out the terrain and survey the situation"-is a good guideline. If you impulsively 
handle a crisis without getting all the facts, you may regret it later. Review the 
Chapter 2 section on handhng a confrontation for constructive patterns of 
problem-solving. It is ver, important to be a good listener and to know what's 
going on. Being in class as the students arrive cuts down on the myriad of 
pfdbfems that can develop if you are not present. Put your energy and effort into 
appropriate issues, and don't get caught up in shallow side skirmishes that may 
have little to do with the smooth operation of the class. Take the offensive to 
prevent ot solve problems, and maintain objectivity without being defensive. 
Avoid taking personal affront to each issue that develops If necessary share the 
problem with those who can give you advice and help. Design your class to be 
interesting and challenging. Adopt a feachfng style compatible with your 
personality. If you can, be approachable. Change the routine occasionally, and 
maintain an interest in the ideas of your students, giving them input as often as 
IS practical. Using constructive patterns of coping will help you experience the 
satisfaction of a career in teaching and gain the support of the students, 
parents, and administration. 

Destructive or dysfunctional patterns also tend to alleviate a crisis but 
, places the user in a vulnerable position— possibly physically and 
psychologically. These patterns can create the greatest problem for the new 
teacher. They merely make one feel better temporarily, but the primary problem 

•Lindesmith and Strauss, 1968. 




IS still unresolved. Selective inattention or "tuning out;"'evasion of responsibility; - 
rationalization, pretense, disowning of undesirable qualities in oneself, and 
anxiety reduction are all mechanisms of self-defense used to preserve 
self-image/ Whether they are always dysfunctional depen o on their usage and 
the severity of the problem. However, the teacher often is not aware that the 
coping device is being used & , x • 

Other examples of various destructive adjustment patterns may be helpful. 
Tlje use of misplaced aggressions may be a potential problem. The teacher may 
be a constant critic of the administration, faculty, and students or become an 
authoritarian disciplinarian and take out his/her aggressions on the students. 
Another potentially destructive way to deal with a problem may be for the r 
teacher to collectivize or share the problem with a grou p of individuals who ^ 
attempt to legitimize the displacement of blame. This approach is similar to 
students who perform poorly on a test rallying together and making their 
collectively poor showing the result of a bad test or a poor teacher. One device 
may find the teacher attempting to keep-^tfie problem quiet or possibly even 
refusing to admit that a problem exists. Rather than to appear incompetent or ^ 
not on top of "things," the teacher attempts to avoid the problem causing.a ■ 
potentially destructive situation without producing a solution. 'Withdrawing from^a 
situation can be a problem if overwhelming issues lead to a feeling of failure. 
This can also lead to on-the-job retirement or the paycheck syndrome m which 
the faculty member is interested only in picking up the monthly paycheck. 
Selling out on professionalism by "babysitting" one's classes or having shallow 
class activities to pass the time of day are often the first steps toward 
withdrawal. What about the feeling that the administrator is looking over your 
shoulder? In moderation this is probably healthy; however if it is extreme, it may • 
border on paranoia. Extreme rigidity and/or territoriality such as "my gym" or 
"my class" can be counterproductive to effective coping. A compulsive 
organizer may have the same problem, and on an unconscious level the 
individual is often unaware that it is a coping device. Each of these responses to 
stress is destructive and places the new teacher in a vulnerable position. Table 1 
provide_s^a sample problem-solving response to a stress-related problem, Table 
2 provides a worksheet on which you can analyze possible responses to your 
own^ask-oriented stressful situation. Even though reactions.and-decislons^ar^ 
^often made quickly or on an unconscious level, taking time to look at a potential 
problem and analyzing your possible reactions may help you to handle them 
more constructively when they occur. 

The basic steps necessary for coping with stress or any problem are- (^) to 
define and accept the problem as a challenge; (2) to work out alternative 
solutions and decide'on a course of action; (3) lo take action and avoid decision 
by.indecision; and (4) to evaluate the feedback.' Decision by indecision often 
occurs-when one fails to act in time to solve a problem. The.task-onented _ _ 
approaches of attack, withdrawal, and/or compromise are usually the most 
practical ways to work through stress and usually have the best chances of 
conflict resolution. However, factors beyond the control of the individual and 
faulty values may be stumbling blocks to success.® . 



7|bid., 1968. 

•Coleman and Hammen. 1974. 
•Ibid., 1974. 
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Tat)le~t7. WdrkshWfo? task-SrlentedTe^ctions to stress. 

Probitm: Options for handling the accusation of poor classroom management. 

Listed below are some of the possibilities in reacting to the above problem. See 
If you can think of any other possible reactions. Remember categories are not 
always discreet. ^ 



ATTACK 



WITHDRAW 



COMPROMISE 



Constructlvt 



Ask for specifics. 
Examine evWence. 
Determine cause. 
Take corrective action. 
Consult others. 
Maintain objectivity. 



Admit to problem. 
Backoff and study. 



Get help. 

Re-evaluate situation. 



□••tructivt 



Blame students. 
Blame parents. 
Be punitive. 
Seek scapegoats. 



Refuse help. 
Quit job. 



Control the way in which 
the problem Is 
perceived. 



Value control— not 
teaching. 



Table 2. Worksheet for task-oriented reactions to stress. 
Problem: : 



ATTACK 



WITHDRAW 



COMPROMISE 



Constructlvt 



Destructlvt 



All of this sounds so logical and rational, but stress is often camouflaged 
and has a way of sneaking up on the new teacher. Stress is often irrational and 
habit-oriented. Even in knowing the dynamics of problem-solving, there is no 
guarantee that new teachers will be able to use this knowledge personally and 
be aware of pending stress. It is also difficult to differentielte between stress and 
emotional dependency on other people. No two teachers have identical stress 
tolerances or identical reactions to stress. 
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Being knowledgeable about the sources and reactions to stress includes 
being in touch with your own feelings. Self-awareness is important for coping 
with stress as well as enabling personal growth. (See Chapter 6 for 
self-awareness and personal growth.) How you feel about yourself and teaching 
IS very important. Through expenence, values and goals become a part of our 
self-identity. Social change as it affects social norms and roles may actually 
cause us to restructure our self-concept to include characteristic ways of 
experiencing and feeling, i.e., being anxious. concerned^alienated^tci^ - - 
individuals may actually internalize inadequacy as part of self Psychologists 
believe that self-awareness is inherently curative and only awareness can lead 
to growth, change, and full-functioning.^^ "Change occurs when one bec6mes 
what he/she is, not when one tries to become what he/she is not "'^ Self- 
awareness then IS extremely important if teachers are to function to their fullest 
potential within the framework of the school selling. 

How-do^ou-feel about your abilities? What are your strengths? What are 

your limitations? What can you do to transfer these limitations to the strength 
column of your ledger? How do you feel about, approval by your students, 
peers, administrators, your abilities as a teacher, your general security; affection 
from your students, affection from a student for whom you don't particularly care; 
abusive students, your multi-cultural students, handicapped individuals; 
athletes, following directions, working with those with whom you are 
philosophically different, etc.? Many of these answers aren't fully handled on a 
conscious level by the new teacher. However, it would be wise to think these 
through and decide how you might react if faced with each issue This might 
help you avoid being caught in an unpleasant situation. 
- Jo cope in the public school selling and to make the transition a little easier, 
teachers should have the ability to analyze problems You need to be able to 
detect problems as well as admit that they exist. How accurately do you 
perceive the problem? How much of your perception of the situation is 
need-dtrected thinking? Where does optimism, pessimism, and realism fit into 

the solution? ^ . ^ . . 

Teachers should also develop outside interests as a diversion' and a hedge 
against "burn-out." Escapism is not the answer because sometimes one is 
consumed by outside interests and evades problems Yet. you can bebome 
institutionalized if no outside interests exist. Sometimes during stress it is best 
not to associate with colleagues during leisure time, Personal problems and 
professional problems should be kept separate A bad teaching situation can 
affect one s personal life or vice-versa. Extra time should be spent in planning 
and organizing on Sunday evenings to ensure that the upcoming week's' 
activities will go as smoothly as possible. 

Various adjustments need to be made. "Now" persons must learn to cope' 
with d'elays becai^e'schobls may hpTbe among society's fastest changing 
institutions. Because one unconsciously gravitates to companions and activities 
that permit weaknesses to remain hidden, it is Important to have professional 
friends who will be cntlcs and consultants to tell you the truth when wrong or ^ 



»oibid., 1974. 
*Mbid. 1974. 

»2Beisser A. The Paradoxical Theory of Change.'" In Gestalt Therapy A/ow. edited by 
J, Pagan and P. L Shepart. Palo Alto, CA, Science and Behavior Books. Inc 1977. pp 
77-80.. 
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when behavior IS stress-oriented. It is also- important to spend time wlfri thosQ 
who encourage you by complimenting you when ihings go well and/or progress 
IS being made. By developing a network of-professtonal relationships vyhare a 
healthy interchange of ideas can occur, the nev^ teacher can develop 
alternatives for action.^ ^ I 
New situations are challenging. Pace yourself. Many times the wind will be 
to your back while at other times you may head right into it. Your strength to 

srtuations^^hould mcrease asyoo^lone in and increaseyoar 
own awarensss. When we perceive we can then plan for effective action. Rnlsh 
your race strong. 

Recommended Readings 

Bellanca, J. A. Values and the Search for Self. Washington. DC. National 

Education Association, 1975. 
Sparks, D., and Hamnriond, J. f^anaging Teacher Stress and Burnout. 

Washington, DC: ERIC Clearinghouse #SP017376, 1981. 
Wendt. J. C. "Coping Skills, a Goal of Future Preparation." Proceedings. 1962 

NAPEHE Annual Convention. San Diego. CA. 1982, pp. 98-100. 
Wlodkowski, R. J. Motivation and Teaching: a Practical Guide. Washington, DC 

National Education Association, 1978. 
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Staying Alive: 



Personal Growth 



Since we were children mosfof us have envisioned adulthood as having arrived 
at our destination. Our period of growth Is behind us; we are now "grown-uf5." 
Recently we have begun to realize that personal growth and development 
continues throughout adulthood. Popular books like Passages^ have describee* 
predictable crises and changes of adult life. As a beginning teacher you are 
probably a young adult. The next few years will be the ones of transition as you 
establish a career and a home. Most teachers are familiar with the process of 
child development. Understanding the development of adults may help you to 
enhance your own personal growth. 

Developmental theorists have proposed that individuals have basic styles or 
problem-solving strat€|gie's which determine the way they interact with the 
environment and that these styles change at different stages of development, 
Eacfi of us goes through similar stages but we move at our own rate and may 
stabilize or stop our development before realizing the higher stages. Higher . 
stages are characterized by more abstract thinking, greater creativity and 
flexibility, Increased ability to deal with complexity and stress, and greater 
empathy.2 

Several people have examined the development of teachers. Fuller and her 
colleagues identified three stages of teacher development.^ The first is the 
survival stage during which the teacher's concerns are self-directed; surviving, 
managing, getting through the day. The second stage has been called the 
mastery stage. The teacher's preoccupation is with acquirir g teaching skills and 
mastering subject-matter content. The third stage is ihe stage of impact where 
the teacher begins to be concerned about what the students need amd whether 
the instruction is having a positive impact on students. 

While Fuller's work has focused on teachers' professional development, 
others have examined teachers' personal development and its relationship to 



'Sheehy, G: Passages. New York; E. P. Dutton, 1974. 

^Glassberg, S. "A Developmental Model for'the Beginning Teacher " In Howey, K. R . 
and Bents, R. H., Toward Meeting ihe Needs of the Beginning Teacher. Minneapolis. MN 
Midwest Teacher Corps Network, 1979. 

^Fuller. F., and Bown, O. "Becoming a Teacher/' In Teacher Education, 
seventy-fourth yearbook of The National Society for the Study of Education, edited by K 
Ryan. Chicago, IL University of Chicago Press, 1975. 
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Ihe<r- teaching performance. !n general, these studies have shown that teachers 
at higher devolopmental levels tend to ba flexible, tolerant, and are able to use ^ 
wide range of teaching styles/ 

It seems clear that professional and personal growth vvili enhance your 
carqer as a leachor. You will want to iearn new instructional strategies and 
managerial skills and' to strengthen your expertise in your field. You will also 
want to attain emottonai m aturity- and an open-mi ndednes s which enables you to 
deal with complex issues and problems. 

Strategk5 for PromctJng Persona) Growth 

Self-avyareness is fundannental to the process of personal growth, Such 
awareness requires being in touch with your present experience— what you feel, 
need, lhink» imagine, and sense. fVlany of the str^ategies for prombting personal 
growth involve activities designed to increase ay^/areness of your experiences, 
your personal concerns, and the enyirunmental factors which have influenced 
your personal deve<opment. Several oxamples of such activities are included in 
this chapter- and in th.e fecomnfjenJsu readings. You are encouraged not to 
rnerely »ead the descriptions but to do th^.autivities. Personal growth is an active 
process requiring your involvement. 

One aspect of getting to know yourself better is awareness of what you 
value, of what you think is important An appi-oach to doing this is to keep a 
values journal as descnbed in |able 1 . Such a journal recording your thoughts 
. arid feelings can piovide both catharsis and insight. Keeping a journal requires 
a iong;term commitment Jo personal growth. Other self-awareness activities may 
also be able \c be done in a shorter tims span. An example described in Table 2 
examines feelings ana preferences related to physical activity This exercise 
may give you i.nsight into the way you approach physical education. 

Another important aspect of personal deyelcpment is recognition and 
acceptance of feelings as a legitimate part of the total seif. The activity in Table 
3 IS intended to help you bring your feelings to a conscious level by verbalizing 
them io yourself. Vou are also encouraged to expiore the relationship betv/een 
'your thoughts and feglings and your behavior. 

The exercise ;n Table 4 will help you examine the extent to which you 
disclose your feelings and thoughts to others. Sharing with others can Increase 
your levef of awareness and can provide you with emotional support This 
support seems essential to the process of pelrsona! growth 

Based upon thes^ self-awareness activities, you are encouraged to develop 
a plan for personal growth. The activity described in Table 5 is intended to help 
you develop such a plan. You are encouraged not only to determine your goals 
for personal growth but to identify the resources available to assist you in 
attaining them. 

Strategies for Promoting Professional Grovrth 

Professional growth is not automatic. It requires that the individual exist in an 
environment which is stimulating and challenging. As a teacher, how do you 



*GIassberg. 1979. 
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Table Values Journal * / ^ ^ , * 

The format for a Wtws Journal is direct and quick. Write down some thoughts of 
imfXMlance to you at various infervais, perhaps once a day or twice^a week. VsJues 
J6o/7?e/ entries are usually made for three months or more. Looking back, these 
entries wiii Indk^ate something of the pattem<and texture of your life and of your 
thinking over that perkxJ. 

— — 0>ntar«?^"fi1^mirserecting someone whose value-thoughts you are eager to 
hear. Aftsr rv/o or perhaps three weeks, review and discuss with yogr friend all 
value-lhot'Qhts as they are clarified by these questions. Which of the Values Journal 
entries reflcc? your most cherished beliefs or attitudes? Which entries wouW you . 
want to rewrite drasMlyvat this nrKMnent? ^ 

In view of the \Ailues Journal listings, try to/nake some summary statements 
aboi>i the blkrwii^ aspects of yourself and your life. 



1. How do Making an average day as a 
spin-off, generally sfiend my time? 

2. What are the things (at least five) that 
really inlorest me? 

3. Nov/ do I view life as a whole? Is my 
outlook conditioned by influences 
outsWo [Tiysell? 

4. What short-range and long-range 
goals can I honestly identify? What, 
Ultimately, do I want to accomplish? 



5. What are my primary commitments in 
life? (List In order of importance.) 

6. What are some options that I reflect 
on, mull over, or enjoy imagining . 
about? 

7. Specifically, what five things do I 
most value about my life? 

8. What conflicts or problems do I have 
about my life? Which ones did I per- 
sonally create for myself and which 
ones are primarily caused by persons 
and situations outside my responsibil- 
ity and control? 



•Stmoo. S. B. Meeting Yourself Halfway. Niles. IL. Argus Comnniunications. 
1974. For tniormation about current Values Realizations materials and a schedule of 
nationwide tramtng workshops, cbrrtact Sidney B. Simon. Old Mountain Road, 
Hadlsy. MA 01035. 



Table 2. Activities I enjoy. 

Ust on the chart below ten sport or dance activities you enjoy doing. Put an * by your 
three favorite activities. 



Activity 


People 


Competition 


Vigor 


Skill 


Frequency 


Age 


Future 


1. 
















2. 
















1^ 
















4. 
















5. 
















6. 
















7. 
















8. 
















9. 
















10. 

















For each activity listed, indicate In the apptepriate column the following 
information which describes the circumstances under which you do the activity and 
how you feel about it. 
People: Atone, two, or group. 

Competition: Formal (leggue, tournament, e\o.). Informal, none. 
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So 



■ Vigor: High, nwdium, low (estimate physical demand based on the way you play). 
Skill: Proud, OK. needs Improvement (Indicate how you feel about your present 
, skill). 

Frequency: Indicate how often you participate In the activity. - ^ ^ 

Age: Indicate your age when you began doing this activity. 

Future: Indicate age when you expect to stop partlcrpatln9lnJils_ac^^ 



Table'3. Here and Now Wheels.* 

St«o1. Describing thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. * 

Here and Now Wheel. In this activity, you are asked to complete a minimum of 
three "Here and Now Wheels." The purpose of this activity is to help you become 
aware of your own thoughts, feelings, and physical sensations as you are 
expc^riendng them. Each Here and Now Wheel represents your reato to a 
different experience. In each you will find three circles which have b®«"^v,W^Bd f o 
quarters. Either before'and/or after significant personal or classroonienwunters, 
conriplete one Here and Now Wheel. 

^- SSh^f?^^^^^^ 

. in anticipation of, or as a result of, a personal experience. VVhat are the 
sentences that are going through your mind? For example, if you know that at 
fhree^k y^^^^ face an irate mother who is coming to speak with you 
about her daughter's work, you may be thinking: 

I. "Oh, no, not her again." 

II. "I have to be at the doctor's by 3:30." 

III. "I have to think of something nice to say." 

IV. "I'm glad she is showing some concern for her daughter. 

£rch^?XSrsS^ctrc.ep.aceonewo^^ 

feelings. For example, the teacher awaiting the angry parent s visit might enter 

the following feelings: 

I. ''Put upon." ' * ; 

I!. Anxious. 

III. Annoyed. 

IV. Pleased. 

The next step Is to expand one of those words into several sentences. For 
example. the%rase 'put upon" could be expanded into these sentenc^: I feel 
put upon when she comes to visit me so often. I wonder if she doubts my 
competence as a teacher." 

^3 C\rc\oC. Here and Now Physical Sensations and Behaviors. 
N in eac^oU^^^ place a word that describes present physk:al sensations 
So^ that result from a particular experience. Again, the stimulus of 
the angry parent's visit might cause the teacher to feel or act: 

I. ^\ Fidgety (playing with hair). 

II. \Sweaty. 

III. Stomach "talking." , 

IV. F^elaxed. 



-Cooper. J. M.. et. al. Classroom Teaching Skills, a Woriibook. Lexington. MA: D 0. 
Heath and Compahy. 1 977. 
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. *Then •xpand one of the physical sensations or actions into a sentence. An 
example could be: "I feel 90 fidgety that i can't sit still." 

Now ask yourself: 

1 . How easy or difficult was it for you td'inyentory and descril)e your thoughts, 
feeiings, and physical sensations? 
' 2. Which was the easiest to describe? Which was the most difficult? 

3. What did you learn about yourself as a result of the experiences? 

4. Kow could you adapt such an experience for use in your classroom? * 
To continue your own inventory process, answer the following questions. 

Step 2. Identifying patterns. « 

1 . What stimuli usually trigger such thoughts, feelings, and actions? 

2. How«do you usually act in such situations? What db you do? Say? What Is your 
body "saying"? " 

3. In what other situations did you act in'similar ways? 

Step 3. Identifying consequences. 

1 . What are the consequences of responding that way?- 

2. How does it serve you to act that way? 

3. What does it protect you from? 

4. What does it help you to avoid? ' ^ 
If you choose, try to think of alternative modes of behavior— ones that nr«y be more 
congruent with your goals. For example, in dealing with the previously described 
irate mother, if you usually become anxious and you consider that to be unproductive 
behavfor, "try on" a new one— count to ten, smile, and then begin the conversation. 

^ "Here and Now Wheels'* ^ 

A. Here and Now Thoughts, 




Circle A 



/. 



IV. 




B. Here and Now Peeling^, 



Circle B 



I. 



IV. 



Expanded Sentence 




CIrcleJL-. 



0. Here and Now Physical Sensations, 

I. 

II. , ^ 

III. 1 

IV. ill- 



Expanded Sentence 
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Table 4. Disclosing thoughts and feelings to others * 

The purpose of this activity is to help you^beconr>e more aware of your personal 
pattern of disclosure. Specifically, it will help you Identify those persons with whom 
you may choose to share infomiation about yourself as well as descnbe what type of 
infomiation you would be willing to disclose to. those selected Reasons. 

jDJieJjQUteJ)eIow four concentric circles have been labeled with the words 



Se/f, Mmafes, Friends, and /^cqwa/nfances. Try to conceptualize this diagram as an 
image of yourself arid persons with whom you interact, if you place yourself in thf 
center of all that happens around you, then those persons whom you allowlo get the 
closest to you. in both physical and psychological proximity, would be callfo ^ ' 
/nf/mafes. Those persons who are not as close as intimates, txjX are still at arm s 
length." would be called fr/entfs. Those persons in the outer l^.yer of your world 
would be acquaintances. 




Privacy Blocks * 

1. Now. list the names of two or three persons thatwould fall in each of thc«e 
categories Ask yourself » "To whom would I be willing to disclose information 
abom myself?" Then place their Initials in the appropriate square. 

2 Then ask yourself. "What Information woukJ I be willing to disctose? IVfake a 
note on the type of information you woukJ probably be willing to share with them. 
This infomiation could reflect feelings (you feel lonely), actions (whom you voted 
for in theJast election)? or thoughts (your opintons of your lob or your boss). 

3 Now look at the categories of Information listed below. Ask yourself. ^ At what 

* relationship level would a person have to be in order for me to share this^pe ot 
infomiatton?" Write each letter in the outermost appropriate circle For example. 
- if you were willing to tell almost anyone about your religious beliefs, place the 
letter m in the "acquaintance* circle, ff you weren't willing to share your 
daydreaming with anyone, place the letter a in the "self circle. ^-O^k at f ach 
category carefully, and allow yourself to honestly assess how comfortable you 
would feel sharing this information with others. 
Your daydreams. 
Your fantasies for the future. 
Your relationship with your parents. 
Your need to be a leader. ^ 
Qualities tbrt you don't like about yourself. 
Your fears of rwt being liked by other persons. 
Your fears of failure. 

Things of whteh you are proud. ^ 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

9- 
h. 



'Cooper. J. M.. et. al. Classroom Teaching Skills, a Workbook, Lexington, 
Mk D.C. Heath and Company. 1 977. 
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i. Thing&thit make^you happy. 
]. Yourfetlir)9$of lohelin^ss. * 
k. Your feelings of inadequacy. 
I. ' Your marital relatk>nship. 
m. Your teliglous beliefs, 
n. Your feelings about death. 

4. Take a few moments to kx>k over your categorization. Make changes if^ 
necessary. 

5. Put an asterisk (*) In the circle that describes yqpr relatiopship with the majority of 
your students. A 

6. Now look at the categories of information that you would disck)se to people at 
that level. Wouki you be willing to s\)are those categories of Infonnation with your 
students? Obviously, the age and leyel of sophistication of your students may 
limit the type of intormatton you may choose to disclose, but ask yourself the 
folbwing questkxis: **Do I ask my students to share this type of information with 
me?*' "Am I treading into their area of privacy?" "Would I feel comfortable 
sharing the same information about myself?" "Is there reciprocal discbsure in my 
classroom?" ^ \ 

7. How private a person are you? Are there many categories of information that you 
placed in the "self' circle? In the "acquaintance" circle? ^ 

8. Where on the following continuum is your overall level of comfort in disclosing 
lnforn)atk)n about yourself with your student's best described? 

Wry ^ \ ^ry 

Uncomfortablt \ Comfortablt 

9. Share your responses with a fnerid. Are you comfoi table with your present leyel 
of disclosure? What is y'pur general pattern of behavior? How d'^'^s it serve you to, 
be thi^ way^What does it get yQu?*What does it help you avoio^V Wh^ was jlhe 
last time that disclosing lnfbm^atk)n was productive? Unproductive? 



Tables. I Resolve.* 

/ Resolve . . . depends^on much that has gone before. Refer to your \^lues Jow nal 
notattons. What do your discoveries tell you about yourself? 

What resolutions are you willing to maket able to^ake? 

Everyone wants his or her resolutions t''/ stick; everyone sjarts with such good 
Intentions, but so often there's a slip 'twixt the promise and the practice. 

Here's a method of ranking resolutions that will help you grade them on a 
personaNgaIn basis. Take a piece of paper and divide it irio three vertical columns: 
In the first column list all the resoluttons you have made, or need to make— a// of 
them— c" uS many as you can think of, past, present, and future. Your resolutlorfs 
may include a change in oehavk)r, something you wish to leaml^a new skill you 
might want to acquire, or new ways of getting ak)ng better with other people, etc. 

In the second column, briefly list what you think you will gain if the roc^olution In 
the first column Is accomplished. In what way will your life be better? At this point, it 
might be a good idea to get together with someone you trust and ask his or her holp 
in completing the second column. Naturally, you Would help that person fill his 
second column, too. 

The next step is to look at the resolutions you value the most, as well as the 
resoluttons that wouki not be a total loss if they weren't put Into action. 

In the third column, renumber your resolutions. Rank them until you have 
Identified the five most valued resoluttons. * . 

Now Intently took at these five resolutions. Ask yourself, as you read each one, 
•'Is this a ple-in-the-sky *hat wilLnever come taie?" 

Rnally, circle the resolutjons— one, two, or five— that are really achievable. 

- — — — 

'Simon. S. B. Meetif/g Yoursol! Hiiliway. Nlies. IL. Argus Communications. 
1974. For information about current Values Realization materials and a schedule of 
.lationwide training workshops, coniaot Sidney B. Simon, Old Mountain Road. 
♦Hadley, MA 01035. 
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Table 6, Case Study: Teacher's Watch Disappears* 

Andy Law was just reaching into an aquarium in which he kept aqua«c worms when 
knoclled oahis ctoor. He went to answer the knU ^tePP^d outside to talk- 
w^th the vice-principal who needed to ask him something knd came,back into the 
rJom within one minute. Retuming to the aquarium, he nojiced that his new d'9rtal 
S which he had set down on the table on which the ^uarium was resting, was 

""'"Sy turned to the class and said. "Okay, guys, a Joke is a joke, but I wan, my . 
watch back My wWe gave it to tne ao an engagement gift. .She'll kill me if I Icse it. I m 
Sg Sto the teachers- lounge to drink one bottle of soda. Then I am coming 
back. 1 want that watc^ on my desk when I get here. See ya. \ ^ . . 

Andy did as he said, and when he relumed to the rooni, his watch was on his 
desk. He said. "Thanks, guys," stuck the watch in his pocket, and retumed to the 
aquarium. .\ « 

QuMtlons for Thouflht and Discussion 

" what did Andy do after his watch was retumed that would have prevented the 

2 yoTthllha? Standled this srtuation in the best way possible? How else 
might he have handled it? What might the results have been? 

3 If Andy's school had an ironclad rule that teachers may not leave classes 

■ unattended, how might Andy have handled the situation without maxirnizing rt? 

4 Andy gambled and won. But suppose he had retumed to the da^room to find 
that his watch had not been retumed? How might he have proceeded then, and 

5. "twSfhKy Sa mistake in not discussing thesitua«on with his 
students after he got his watch back? Should anyone have been punished? 

6. Kou thiSthat Andy's telling the students where he got his watch increased 
the possibility of its being retumed? 

is your school's policy about classroom thett? If a theft is reported to the 
office, must it be in writing? Must tho police be involved? ^, 
2. If you have Insurance on your househok) goods, you may be covered against a 
loss of this sort under-the "Mysterious Disappearance ^.^"^e wh^h some 
policies contain. Check to see whether ycur insurance includes this average, 
^e what the provisions of the coverage are, and, if you find that you are not 
wvered check with your insurance agent to see how you might receive such 
coverage. 



*Kreiewski. R. J., and Shuman, R. B. The Beginning Teacher a Practical Guide 

to Problem Solving. Washington. DC. National Education Association. 1979 



Table 7. Self-evaluation of teaching. 

Key: Place an X anywhere on the line; your marks need not be directly above a 
number. The following key shall be used: 
1 \*>rv riiqqatisfied with this 3— Acceptable but should Improve. 

J -A ?roS m'S"^^^^^^^^^^^ ' rr'JT. {"ffP^^^^^"'- 

imr,r^>vement. . 5-Very satisfied with this. 



improvement. 



PArsonat Qu«lltle« i-^^ 


Claritv 


Awareness of own 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 values, attitudes, arxl 
feelings. 
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Enthusiasm Awareness of others' 

12345 12345 values, attitudes, and 

feelings. 

Self-confidence Acceptance of others. 

12345 12345 

Knowttdg— and UndrttancUng 

Knowledge of content areas: / Understanding of these teaching 

^ ^ methods: 

. Games and Sports Direct Instruction 



1 2 \3 4 5 ^ 1 2 3 4 5 

. Gymnastics : Problem-solving 



12345 ^ 12345 

Dance / Individualized Instruc- 



12345 / 12345 tion 

■ < 

Movement Principles 

1 2 3 4 5 \ 

I nrtructlomii Cbmpttenciet— Planning 

. Selects appropriate Provides sufficient par- 



1 2 3 4 5 content. / 1 2 3 4 5 ticipation for all. 

Provided variety Structures effective 



1 2 3 4 5 within lel^son. 1 2 3 4 5 practice situations. 

Organizes efficiently. Plans for perfonnance 



123 4-5 / 12345 feedback to students. 

Instructlonai Comptt^nclet— interactiva 

^ 

Deals effectively with Provides verbal feed- 



12 3 4 5 disniptive behavior. ^1 2 3 4 5 back to students. 

. Modifies plans when Uses student Ideas. 



1 2 3 4 5 appropriate. 1 2 3 4 5 
I nstructional Compttancies— Evaluative 

' Continually assesses Encourages students to 

1 2(3 4 5 growth of individual 1 2 3 4 5 evaluate themselves. 
^ students. 

Thoughtfully evalu- 

1 2 '3 4 5 ates own planning 
I and behavior after 

\ t each lesson. 



Comments anp Plans for Improvennept: 
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Tabled. Analysis of teaching/ 

Definitions, Procedures, and Ground Rules for Coding Student Time In 
Activities 

^ Category Definitions 

i 1 Performs motor activity: Actively engages in motor task normally considered to 
i ' be tfie subject matter of physical education, including playing game sport 
i practicing skill, performing exercise or calisthenics, and explonng solutions to 
movement problems. . ^ ^H««,^o»/^ 

2 flecen^es information: Listens to teacher or other student; attends to 
demonstration, audiovisual aid, or written material. r«oi..Hnc =,cW!nn 

3 Gives Information or assists: Talks to other students or teacher (includes asking 
questions); demonstrates, manually assists, or spots for others. 

4 mits- Engages in "holding" behavior, e.g., waiting his turn, waiting for game to 
' beqin etc Is not performing motor activity or giving or receiving infonnation. 
; flefocafes: Moves from one place to another, such as walking frorn one ac^vity 
■ area to another, or walking to get in line. Is not giving^or receiving 
\. Other. Engages in activity other than those mentioned above, such as obtaining 

equipment; getting drink of water, tying shoes, etc. 



Coding Procedures 

1 Select a target student. . ^ ^ . * />^-«...««. 

2 Select an appropriate starting point. Code the student's behavior for 3 minutes, 
then rest for 3 minutes; then code for 3 minutes; and so on. ^ , . 

3 Code behavior at the end of every 5-second interval by placing a check m the 

' category that best describes the type of behavior the student engaged in during^ 

4 KheSf each 3-minute interval use the "notations" column to record any 
■ comments that will help you to recollect specific events in the ^^"9 ^69^^^^^ 

5 At the conclusion of the period, total the checks in each column and calculate the 
S^rcenteS of t^ spenlin each type of activity. Make appropriate entries under 
Summary Comments and Evaluation. 

\ 

Special Ground Rules 

1 If two or more types of behavior occur during an interval, code the type of 

' behavior that consumed the greater portion of the interval. For example, if the 
student "waited" for 2 seconds and practiced for 3 seconds, code^ss perfonned 

2 T£ wSf behavior occur simultaneously for th^ major portlori of an interval 
' (which sl^etimes happens when students receive infpnnation while they are 

performing a motor activity), code both behaviors. . \ ^ . . 

3 Consider the student to be performing a motor, activity When he or she is 
ScuUng a movement, or iha "ready position," or compfog a follow-through; 
or if a game Is being played, consider the student to be perio^m when time is 
in" for him or her. • 



-Anderson. W. G. Analysis of Teaching Physical Education St Louis. 
C.V.Mosby, 1980. 
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create such an environment for yourself? At first your new jOb will provide plenty 
of challenge for you. But as your work becomes more routine, you may need to 
seek ways to enhance your growth, to stay alive and interested in your work. 

One of the ways to enhance professional growth is to establish a support 
system among colleagues in the school. Teachers generally work in Isolation. 
They rarely observe each other teach and often do not discuss their work with 
one another. In interviewing successful experienced teachers, Earls^ found that 
they recommended observation of other teachers and programs and sharing 
sessions with colleagues as effective ways to sustain interest and improve 
teaching effectiveness. It is important to have a friend who also teaches who can 
be your confidant so that gripes, fears, frustrations, or inadequacies can surface 
and not be threatening to your career. Choose someone you can relate^o and 
trust, possibly someone who is experienced and "knows the ropes." / 



In some cases the school may provide a mechanism for discussjons with 
colleagues. Inservice sessions or department meetings may address teaching 
concerns. Some schools have a "buddy" system in which a new teacher is 
assigned an experienced teacher who provides advice and assistance. 
However, in many cases no formal support system exists. You may have to take 
the initiative by seeking out others to discuss your experiences and concerns. 
Some teachers may be reluctant to discuss educational issues. At first you may 
want to limit yourself to seeking advice rather than debating various points of 
view. Eventually a more open exchange of ideas may be possible. If there are 
several beginning teachers in your school, you might consider starting a 
discussion group to help each other in handling problems and issues. 
Discussing actual problems or case studies such as the one presented in Table 
6 may help you to decide how to react In similar circumstances. 

You may find that one of your experienced colleagues emerges as your 
mentor. A mentor can serve as a career model and can guide and support you 
as you learn to be an effective teacher. Such a relationship requires 
considerable trust and loyalty. Although the buddy system may encourage such 
mentoring, one of the risks may be that the assigned "buddy" may be expected 
by the administration to evaluate as well as help the new teacher. Such a dual 
rOle can be a threat to you and diminish the effectiveness of the mentoring 
system. 

In addition to support from colleagues within the school, you may need to 
establish a network of contacts wi{h other professionals in the field. Professional 
organizations provide one source of outside contact. Maintaining communication 
with the university from which you graduated or entering a graduate program are 
other alternatives. Attending conferences and workshops and reading 
professional journals can also be helpful. While outside professional contacts 
lack the intimacy and common experience characteristic of support groups 
within the school, they are a source of new ideas which can dispel complacency 
and provide stimulus for growth. i 

Another strategy for continued professional development \i to vary your 
instructional activities. As a beginning teacher, you have probably focused upon 
mastery of a particular teaching style that feels comfortable to you. Eventually 
you will discover that doing things the same way may not always be effective 



*Earls, N. F. "How Teachers Avoid Burnout." Journal of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance 52 (9): 41-3. 
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and can lead to boredom. Experimenting with your own teaching can i<eep your 
work more interesting and can help you to improve your^aching skills 

One approach to this process is to analyze the way you are presently 
teaching and determine what changes you think might be desirable. 
self-evaluation ol teaching is described in Table 7. Completing such an 
evaluation might help you set goals for professional growth Your self-evaluation 
should be based upon a careful analysis of your teaching. Often teachers are 
unaware of some aspects ol their, teaching behaviors. Several techniques for 
analysis of teaching are described ifi the recommended readings by Anderson 
(1980) and Siedentop (1982). An example of one such activity is descnbed in 
Table 8 You may wish to further your analysis by videotaping 9r audiotaping 
your teaching or by working with a colleague who could observe your classes 
Student evaluations and comments might also provide useful information The 
systematic analysis process involves.periodic information gathering interspersed 
with goal-setting and efforts to change specific aspects of teaching behavior. 

Another approach to the improvement of teaching is to conduct 
mini-expenments in which you try different* ways of teaching the same thing 
What would happen if you taught tennis skills in a different order in one of your 
classes'? Could you use problem-solving to teach strategy in soccer? Do 
students prefer running or rope jumping as a means of attaining aerobic fitness' 
Will students who experience reciprocal teaching in which they assist another 
student become more helpful in other settings? Your mini-experiments will have 
some limitations; what worVs in one situation might not work in other 
circumstances. However, such examination of alternatives can be a valuable 
way to improve your teaching. . . • , „^ :„ 

Another approach to keeping your teaching interesting is to get involved in 
a special program. You might start a class for obese children or a running club 
or fitness program for the faculty. Doing something special can be a very 
satisfying experience. Feelings of satisfaction and success in your .vork can 
contnbute to your self-esteem and to your continued commitment to a teaching 

Your approach to your work is important to your personal and professional 
development but so is your life outside of school, Teaching is an emotionally-and 
physically-demanding occupation. Maintaining one's health and enthusiasm 
requires time away from the job. What are your personal interests and hobbies 
unrelated to teaching? Do you find time to pursue them? Devoting time to 
personal interests can provide relaxation and diversion from your work as well as 
stimulus for growth. This "caring for yourself" also indicates a healthy 

S6lf'6St6^m 

Summer vacations provide an excellent opportunity to pursue personal 
growth activities. Summer activities which are very different from your teaching 
and coaching responsibilities may be an effective way to avoid burnou 'Travel, 
graduate school, or a summer job unrelated to teaching may help you to be a 
more interesting and interested person when you return to school m the fall. 
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•Harootunian, B„ and Yarger. G. P. Teachers Conceptions of Their Own Success. 
Washington. DC; ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, 1981. 
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Mng a ProfeMional ^ 

Educators generally assume that leaching is a profession much like law and 
medicine. Professionals have unique expertise and knowledge which perrriits 
them to perform a socially valuable service to other people. Professionals have 
the autonorny to make professional judgments and the responsibility for 
performing that service ethically and well. Because of their qualifications, 
professionals are granted an exclusive right to practice and are^afforded high 
status in society. Members of the profession establish and enforce standards of 
quality for their work. 

Is teaching a profession? In contrast to doctors and lawyers, teachers are 
employees of a large bureaucratic organization which may limit their 
professional autonomy. Some people have questioned the extent to which 
teachers possess unique expertise and knowledge. Many people believe that 
any educated adult can teach. For this reason, teaching sometimes has been 
called a semi-profession and teachers continue their struggle for professional 
recognition and rewards.* Each of you will become part of that struggle. As you 
seek more autonomy or higher status, you .will be saying to the public "I have 
unique expertise and can provide a valuable service to your children." 

What IS it that you as a physical educator can do that is unique? What can 
you do that cannot be done by tl?e Gttle League coach or the former varsity 
tennis player who teaches tennis at the park? Why should the school pay you a 
professional salary to supervise the physical activity of students? 

The evidence of your professionalism will rest primarily upon thd quality of 
the program you conduct. Your instruction will reflect your unique expert 
knowledge about student development, physical education subject matter, and 
mstructiorial techniques. The program will provide a valuable service to all 
students and not just to the highly skilled athlete. a professional, you will 
assume personal responstbtlity for the quality of your services regardless of 
whether the organization encourages or rewards such quality. 

Maintaining professional standards while surviving within the bureaucracy of 
the school system is not easy. It/equires personal strength and continuous 
growth and renewal. The rewards of a professionaF career are a sense of 
satisfaction and accomplishment that are somejtmes difficult to see The student 
who comes back after graduation to say, "you made a difference," can make 
your efforts seem worthwhile. Aiming toward continuous personal and 
professional growth enables teaching to be all that it can and should be 
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